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In the past year ” ; railroads and public 
eumgese, AIN AFFRONT TO THE Law WHICH PRO- Wh Si 
tad a great may TECTS BOTH PUBLIC AND COMPANIES _ vx: cent of present 


shocks. But the re- 

cent happening in Le Mars, Iowa, where 
a judge of a district court was dragged 
from his courtroom by a crowd of farmers 
—slapped, blindfolded and carried a mile 
from the city, then choked with a rope 
around his neck until nearly unconscious 
and grease smeared over his face—was a 
shock to the great mass of people such as 
they had never experienced previously. In 
fact, such an affront to the law is almost 
unbelievable. 

x * * * 

The rioting Iowa farmers, through poor 
leadership and mob judgment—judgment 
clouded and distorted by their troubles— 
were endeavoring to destroy the only thing 
which protects them in any property which 
they have or may ever have, namely, the 
law. The situation unquestionably will be 
firmly dealt with and law and order sup- 
ported by those Iowa citizens who have 
not become mentally deranged temporarily 
as were the misguided farmers. 

* * * * 

In some states there is an attitude toward 
telephone and utility companies on the part 
of some who occupy positions of impor- 
tance, which is somewhat akin to the lead- 
ersliip that was responsible for the affront 
to 'aw and order in Iowa. Apparently 
making no effort to familiarize themselves 
with the law or to check the accuracy of 
their facts, they make demands that ser- 
vice companies decrease rates from 15 per 


cent, in some cases, to as much as 25 per 


cent. And the public is assured that this 
can be done. 

The reasons why rates cannot be reduced 
have been set forth in detail in TELEPHONY 
on a number of occasions. 

Probably the clearest and most force- 
ful exposition of this subject was given in 
the report of the Tennessee Railroad & 
Public Utilities Commission to the general 
assembly of the state in reply to a House 
resolution to show cause why utility rates 
have not been reduced; and a House joint 


resolution as to whether or not all rates of 














“The New Deal’; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically? 
By Let’s SoLverr. 

The operating companies depend upon 
the manufacturers for doing research work 
and supplying equipment to meet their 
needs. But have they told the manufactur- 
ers what kind of equipment they will need 
in the future? 

Much of the subscribers’ equipment is 
obsolete or ready for retirement through 
depreciation. What kind of equipment will 
replace it? Is equipment now on the mar- 
ket of types that will meet “the new deal” 
requirements ? 

The Oracle says that more service for 
the money may mean cheaper equipment 
and more of it in the subscribers’ homes—a 
telephone in every room may be a possibil- 
ity. It may mean a metered service of 
some kind, like a gas meter that will allow 
gas to flow only when a coin is dropped in 
the slot. It may mean more subscribers 
on party lines; service to more exchanges. 








charges and by as 
much larger percentage thereof as the facts 
will warrant. The essential parts of this 
report were published in TELEPHONY of 
April 29. 

The report states that the limitations of 
the public utility regulatory law, under the 
constitution—with respect to the valuation 
of public utility property, operating ex- 
penses and rate of return—are now def- 
initely determined and should be generally 
understood. 

* * * + 

The report says: “This commission, in- 
deed no commission nor court nor legisla- 
tive body, can legally order and put into 
effect rates which will not and cannot be 
made to yield under proper management a 
fair return upon the reasonable value of 
the property devoted by the utility to the 
rendition of its service to the public.” 

It is pointed out that the United States 
Supreme Court has many times ruled that 
rates, prescribed by public authority, which 
do not yield such a fair return on the rea- 


sonable value of the used and 


property 
useful in rendering service, are confisca- 
tory and constitute a violation of the 14th 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. These decisions are binding upon 


all inferior courts and upon all bodies, 
boards and commissions, both state and 
federal, clothed with regulatory authority 
within the United States. 

An attempt to reduce rates 25 per cent 


on the part of the Tennessee commission, 
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acting under the direction of the general 
assembly, or a reduction made directly by 
the latter body, it is stated in the report, 
would immediately result in injunction 
suits being instituted by every utility af- 
fected by such order or reduction; “and 
would result in long drawn-out, harassing, 
expensive, destructive litigation and with- 
out ultimate reduction in such rates, for 
the simple reason that the United States 
Supreme Court would 


promptly _ strike 


down any such attempted reduction. Such 
an attempted reduction would accomplish 
nothing but would cost much.” 

reference 


As truth of this statement, 


need only be made to the so-called Chi- 
cago coin-box case. This case was insti- 
tuted in 1923 with an order of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission specifying reduc- 
tions in rates of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for certain coin-box service in Chicago. 

After nearly 10 years of litigation, which 
has cost the city of Chicago and likewise 
the telephone company, large sums of 
money for which the public ultimately pays, 
a three-judge United States court on April 
29 declared the reduced rates ordered by 
the commission to be confiscatory and, 


therefore, they are set aside. 


TELEPHONY 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 23 and 24. 

Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, June 14 
and 15. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 14. 








The judges found that at no time, since 
1923, has the telephone company earned 
more than 5.4 per cent on its investment. 
In recent years, the earnings have been 
under 5.4 per cent. 

This is the second time that the federal 
The 


first ruling was appealed to the United 


district court has ruled on this case. 


States Supreme Court, which on December 
1, 1930, remanded the case to the trial court 
for additional findings of fact. 

The trial court has evidently taken great 
care that these additional findings of fact 
are well fortified by the evidence and the 
law. While attorneys for the city of Chi- 


cago promise another appeal to the United 
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States Supreme Court, it is considered 
unlikely that the findings of the lower 
court would be reversed. 

Cases in other states, which have also 
dragged on for a number of years, have, 
with the insistence for economy, been de- 
layed awaiting the decision in the Chicago 
case. It is now quite likely that these de- 
cisions will be made, but undoubtedly care 
will be taken to see that they conform with 
the requirements of law. 


* *x * * 


Extracts from the report of the Ten- 
nessee commission to the legislature of that 
state could very well be supplied by tele- 
phone companies to newspaper editors in 
order that the public be given information 
on the matter of rates of public utilities. 

Certainly some thoughtful consideration 
of this report, backed up by a knowledge 
of the experience in the Illinois case, as a 
recent example, would tend to give the peo- 
ple a better understanding of regulation 
—how they are protected from excessive 
rates, and the utilities guarded against rates 
insufficient to enable them to provide the 
continuous service the public requires. 

The law protects the people from them- 


selves—but do they fully realize it? 


The Maintenance of Public Relations 


Suggestions Developed as Result of Present Conditions—Publicity, Customary 
High Service Standards, Necessary Plant Replacements, New Services, Credit 
Extensions, Exchanging Work for Rentals—Address Before Ohio Convention 


President and General Manager, The Troy Telephone Co., 


My great interest in telephone work and 
the fascination there is about it, just seem 
to keep me bubbling over with enthusiasm. I 
never cease to marvel at its ever-changing 
phases and the constant evolution from old 
to new situations. Even today with all of 
our perplexing problems, it radiates with 
interest and appeal. It holds out to us 
new adventures in thought and action, al- 
most as it did 50 years ago to others. 
bark into the fourth 
year of economic turbulency, we must have 


As we nose our 


Land is 
Slow perhaps will be our recov- 


increased confidence and courage. 
in sight ! 
ery but equally sure. Four years of re- 
stricted buying of 120,000,000 people needs 
only the will and the way to resume former 
standards of living. Again restored to 
economic independence, the individual will 
once more turn his face upward and direct 
America will again take 
up her march of progress and, by measured 
step, regain lost distance. 


his steps onward. 


By J. Warren Safford, 


Unmistakably we are now in the first 
stages of recovery. The men- 
tal attitude is changed and here and there 
are tangible evidences of industrial awaken- 
ing. The giant of national commerce, 
aroused from his prolonged lethargy, finds 
his bonds of fear and despondency loosened. 
He will and assert himself. 
Again he will stand basking in a new day’s 
sunlight of better times. 

What will be our answer to the chal- 
lenge? How do we stand with the public 
we serve? In other words, what are our 
public relations? Will they help or retard 
our comeback ? 

It has always seemed to me that a good 
definition for the term “Public Relations” 
is what folks think of us. Now, as never 
before, this is most important. It would, 
therefore, seem proper at this time that every 
one of us give serious thought to this sub- 
ject of public relations. What can we do to 
strengthen weaknesses we have in this re- 


business 


soon arise 


Troy, Ohio. 


spect, and consider ways and means of 
building up still stronger relations with the 
public we serve? 

As one views the general demand for re- 
duced rates, it seems discouraging to say 
the least. As operators of telephone ser- 
vice we know that the very fundamentals 
of our industry preclude any possibility of 
conceding to this popular demand. Because 
we cannot, we are misjudged and accredited 
with refusing to cooperate with other busi- 
ness because we have a monopoly. This 
must result to some extent in weakened 
public relations; just how much, I believe. 
is determined largely by how we conduct 
other phases of our operations. 

To illustrate, there are two types of 
merchandising with which we are all quite 
familiar, the $1.98 kind and the $2.00 one 
One appeals to the buyer’s sense of cheap- 
ness and the other to his appreciation of 
value. The first is the easier; the second 
more enduring although more difficult. 
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May 13, 1933. 


There does not seem to be much we can 
do about this rate demand. It is far too 
general to be cured by the only really effec- 
tive remedy—that of educating the indi- 
vidual about our business. The best we 
can do is to handle each individual case as 
such, tell the truth about our business and 
thus win the confidence of the complainant. 

Publicity along this line helps, but it is 
only partially effective and far from suf- 
ficient. If this is true, and I believe it is, 
we must meet the issue in another way. 
l'irst, we must make our desire to serve 
so evident to the public that they will think 
more of the service and its value than they 
do of the price. 

We must impress the public with the 
necessity of our carrying on improvements 
and replacements regardless of general 
business, and thus by actions prove our 
contention that operations of a telephone 
company cannot be restricted to counter 
shrunken business conditions. 

We must maintain the quality of our ser- 
vice to the user at such a high standard 
that every occasional use of the telephone 
gives evidence of an unimpaired and uncur- 
tailed maintenance of an adequately trained 
and paid force regardless of lost patronage. 
We must promptly meet all demands for 
service to validate our claim that plant and 
equipment facility investments stand ready 
to serve although traffic has fallen off and 
local subscribers have been forced to deny 
themselves the convenience of the service. 

More than this we must create new ser- 
vices for the subscribers, to maintain in 
the public mind full confidence that the 
potential value of the telephone service has 
not been materially reduced by existing 
conditions. 

If we do these things they are not mere 
word representations. They are real evi- 
dences of performance undisputable and 
non-controversial accomplishments. They 
are not theoretical but real, and in my hum- 
ble judgment speak more convincingly than 
pages of propaganda. 
does not 


Such a program 
necessarily defeat economy in 
operations. 

For the past two years our companies 
have dedicated their resources to such a 
program. During this time we have con- 
structed thousands of feet of underground 
conduits, and I firmly believe that every 
pick and shovel on the job created more 
improved public relations than a 
fountain pens. 

However, general publicity was given to 
the work as it progressed. We set hun- 
dreds of poles and erected miles of cable 
and copper wire. All these things kept 
before the public eye the telephone and 
its never-ceasing expenditures. 

Last year our Troy central office equip- 
ment celebrated its 17th birthday by taking 
ou a complete rehabilitation at what 
seerned to us a most reasonable cost. New 
features were added to the cord circuits, 
and the service generally improved because 


dozen 


TELEPHONY 
of the changes. Through the consolidation 
of toll and local operations, toll service 
was speeded up and marked 
were effected. 

Coincident with this work, our men went 
about the city replacing all worn and un- 
sightly substation equipment, and all rural 
service was converted to common battery. 
An interesting feature of this change was 
that out of a total of nearly 200 eight-party 
services at $2.00 a month, only 14 de- 
graded to the $1.70 service after complete 
conversion was made to common battery. 


economies 

















“We Must Maintain the Quality of Our 
Service to the User at Such a High Stand- 
ard,” Says Mr. Safford, “That Every Oc- 
casional Use of the Telephone Gives Evi- 
dence of an Unimpaired and Uncurtailed 
Maintenance of an Adequately Trained and 
Paid Force Regardless of Lost Patronage.” 
Some have changed since the end of the 
year but not many. All these improve- 
ments were made, of without an 
increase in rates, and I am quite sure the 
public noted this and regarded the whole 
matter as an effort on the part of the com- 
pany to give more service in lieu of a lower 
rate. 

The proof as to the wisdom of this 
course is in the fact that in two years end- 
ing December 31 last, our total loss in 
stations amounted to less than 15 per cent 
of the number in service at the beginning 
of 1931. During the entire time we have 
kept up our newspaper advertising. This, 
i am sure, has helped in maintaining a bet- 
ter understanding with the public. 

Now as to new services: 


course, 


We have en- 
couraged the use of the telephone in sev- 
eral ways not heretofore featured by our 
company. I will mention some of them. 
With the farmer we inaugurated two in 
particular which we have reason to believe 
have helped our public relations greatly. 
The farmer gets market reports by radio 
and through his newspaper, but they are 
belated. The local markets are what really 
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interest him most. 
his produce. 


There is where he sells 


We, therefore, secure each morning the 
prices paid on grain, live stock, and produce 
locally, and any farmer calling for “Mar- 
kets” can secure this information as a part 
of his telephone service. 

Some time ago our city council passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the fire depart- 
ment from going out of the city limits on 
a fire call. In case of a fire, the subscriber 
is instructed to call the information oper- 
ator and report the fire, giving his name 
and telephone number. The operator sum- 
mons help while the subscriber fights the 
blaze. 

Since this service was started, we have 
performed valuable service in two cases, 
resulting in great saving to the subscriber 
and broad publicity and special newspaper 
mention. 

Every telephone office could keep at all 
times a library of telephone directories for 
toll purposes. We have learned from ex- 
perience that many of our subscribers find 
these directories, especially the classified 
section with industries, valuable for refer- 
ence purposes to varify names and for 
securing addresses. We are, therefore, in- 
augurating such a service, the information 
being obtainable by telephone. 

These are only a few of the services I 
have in mind which can be furnished with 
little cost and which may be effective in 
building good will and higher appreciation 
of the telephone. 

Through this entire period it has seemed 
to me that one of our best good-will build- 
ers has been the treatment of credit exten- 
sions, properly handled. Experience leads 
me to the opinion that this calls for a firm 
yet sympathetic attitude toward the sub- 
scriber. The question of station loss should 
not be confused with credit extension. It 
is involved, of course, but cannot be the 
sole reason for leniency. Too often I am 
afraid this has been the case with most of 
us. Well, we learn by experience, espe- 
cially as we pioneer through times such 
as these. 

One thing seems to be quite clear now. 
It is that there are a number of cases 
where the best interests of both parties 
are best served by agreements on discon- 
nection. When the subscriber has no 
prospects of being able to pay and the ser- 
vice is merely a convenience, it should be 
discontinued until his 
and he can pay. 


income is resumed 
When he does get in a 
position to pay, he will find it easy to come 
back and get the service, and ultimately 
public relations will have been improved. 
Deserved credit extensions in the case 
of the delinquent who finds the telephone 
a necessity, within reasonable limitations, 
can also act as a most effective good-will 
builder. Both these classes call for a thor- 
oughly thought-out system of handling. 
Well-managed credit extension can prove 
a good thing, but poorly-handled will set 
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up a barrier in the future that will keep 
good business away from us or lead us into 
discriminatory rebating of uncollectibles, 
thus breaking down good will with the 
subscriber who has always been good pay. 

In this connection, we have found the 
policy of allowing the subscriber to ex- 
change work for service helps wonderfully. 
It has been surprising to me how many men 
have been ready and willing to work out 
their telephone bills, and we have attempted 
to make work for them to do. Our feel- 
ing in the matter is that even though we 
actually create a job for the man, we have 
been able to keep the station and collect 
the account. It is always work we expect 
to do sooner or later. 

Another service I want to mention in 
this discussion of public relations, is one 
in which I am sure you are all interested. 
It is an experiment we have conducted 
now for nearly nine months. 
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At the end of this period we feel it has 
benefited our relations with the public by 
giving a greater breadth of service, added 
convenience and a saving to the public. I 
refer to telegraph, cable, and money trans- 
fer service via the Postal Telegraph and 
the International System. We are han- 
dling this service at a profit; and the proof 
of public approval is an increase in this 
class of business, even during these times. 


Telephone Service Extended to 
Guatemala City, Central America. 
Another Central American country now 
has telephone connection with North 
America, for service was extended on 
April 17 to Guatemala City. The service 
was inaugurated by an exchange of greet- 
ings between government and telephone 
officials of Guatemala and the United 
States. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
talked with Alfredo Klee, secretary of for- 


What Operators Want to Know 


Routine for Handling Telephone Calls When the Customer Tells 
Operator He Wishes to Call a List of Numbers—Close Super- 
vision Is Essential to Good Service on This Type of Call—No. 98 


By Mrs. Mayme WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


“Calling a List” is a familiar pro- 
cedure in metropolitan areas. When a 
subscriber tells the operator he wishes to 
call a list of numbers she should comply 
with his request. She should also trans- 
fer the connection to the third pair of 
cords at either the right or left of her 
position and place a sleeve on the key to 
remind her that this subscriber is calling 
a list and that the connection will require 
very close supervision. 

Before the advent of the chain store 
it was customary for practically all gro- 
cers and butchers to call their customers 
daily to take their grocery and meat orders. 
In those days, an operator would frequent- 
ly have two or more subscribers’ calling 
lists at the same time. In some cases, the 
customer would ask for a particular opera- 
tor to call his list. If a new operator 
answered a_ signal and the subscriber 
stated he wanted to call a list, the opera- 
tor would refer the call to the supervisor 
and she would have one of her experi- 
enced operators pick up the number. 

It was considered a compliment to have 
the supervisor ask you to pick up a certain 
number and call a list for a subscriber 
as the supervisor always gave these calls 
to her most efficient operators. She real- 
ized the importance of giving this class 
of call very close supervision and that the 
customer would complain if the operator 
were slow in getting back on the line to 
take his order. 

This class of service is quite a con- 
venience to the customer who wishes to 
call 40 or 50 numbers, consecutively. If 


these calls are given proper handling he 

can call all of these numbers without re- 

placing the receiver on its hook. 
Another reason why the operators were 
always glad to call these lists is because 

at Christmas time they usually received a 

tasty remembrance from these customers 

for their good service during the year. 
When one of your customers asks you to 
call a list of numbers, do not hesitate to 
comply with his request. 
Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Ifa subscriber calls a number and puts 
a non-subscriber on the line, should 
there be a charge? 

2. On a local call from a common bat- 
tery telephone, if a subscriber says he 
is going to place a number of calls 
from his telephone and wants the oper- 
ator to stay on the line to take all the 
calls, is this operator supposed to hold 
that number up on her switchboard 
and take the remainder of the calls? 

3. Ona message which has been repeated 
we have been writing out the repeated 
message on the back of the ticket for 
our own protection of its correctness. 
This has been challenged. What is 
your opinion of this practice? 

4. Should we ring on a circuit after the 
distant information operator has given 
us the number ? 

5. When a party calls a station and asks 
you to call for a certain department, 
does that make it a person-to-person 
call? 

For answers to these questions from real 

Illinois operators, please turn to page 35. 
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eign relations of Guatemala, in the first 
conversation. 

The service embraces all Bell and Bell- 
connecting telephones in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico. The cost of a 
three-minute conversation between New 
York and Guatemala City will be $21. 

Guatemala is reached by a short-wave 
radio telephone circuit between stations of 
the Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. at 
Guatemala City and stations of the A. T. 
& T. Co. at Miami, Fla., linked with the 
Bell System network. This is the third 
Central American country to which serv- 
ice has been established. 


Telephoning Prescribed by London 
Specialist for Nervous Patient. 
“Take three telephone calls a day, mad- 

am, the dose to be gradually increased as 

you get stronger.” 

This unusual prescription was ordered 
by a specialist recently for a woman who 
was suffering from nerves, according to 
The Daily Mirror of London, England, on 
January 30, 1933. 

The treatment was administered on the 
theory that the sense of security which the 
telephone gives to nervous people who live 
alone tends to alleviate unnatural fears and 
helps the patient to develop a normal out- 
look. 

Another case is on record where the tele- 
phone was instrumental in curing a woman 
who had lost all interest in ordinary life. 

The telephone was installed in her home, 
and the doctor began the treatment by 
telephoning to her several times each day. 
Soon her interest in life began to revive 
and the first step to a permanent cure was 
made. 


Dog’s Barking Into Overturned 
Telephone Brings Aid to Mistress. 

Returning to her home in Chicago, III, 
recently, after taking her husband to the 
Edward Hines, Jr., hospital in Maywood 
for world war veterans, Mrs. H. B. 
King suddenly collapsed in a faint up- 
on the floor. Her large collie, Kayo, 
knocked over the telephone stand and kept 
barking into the mouthpiece until the tele- 
phone operator called the police station. 

Two policemen were sent to investigate 
the barking of the dog and found Mrs. 
King ill. Medical aid was immediately 
procured and she was soon on her way to 
recovery, with all due thanks to the faith- 
ful dog for his intelligence. 


Three Cities of Palestine Brought 
into Transoceanic System. 

Three cities of Palestine were placed 
within reach. of American telephones on 
April 7, when service was extended to 
Jerusalem, Haifa and Jaffa. Palestine is 
reached by connecting the regular trans- 
atlantic radio telephone circuits with a 
short-wave channel between London and 
Cairo, Egypt, and land wire facilities out 
of Cairo. 
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ew Developments in Making Wire Joints 


The Advantages of Sleeve Joints Over Twisted Splices—Soldering Sleeve 
Joints—Compression Sleeve Connector for Copper Line Wires—New Types 
of Single Tube Sleeves and Use of the Sleeve Rolling Tool in Making Joints 


The problem of “bad joints” in tele- 
phone circuits is as old as the telephone 
business itself. While this problem has 
received considerable attention from time 
to time, there have been some notable ad- 
vances made recently in the method of ob- 
taining more reliable joints in open-wire 
circuits. These developments should be 
of interest to every telephone company be- 
cause such improvements aid in keeping 
maintenance costs down to the lowest pos- 
sible level. 

It is commonplace to say that there is 
a certain amount of “knack” required to 
make low-resistance 
circuits. 


joints in telephone 
In addition to the desirability of 
having the conductivity of the joint equal 
to or greater than that of an equal length 
of the conductor, it is necessary that such 
conductivity remain constant with the pas- 
sage of time. This knack of making a 
satisfactory joint is a result of sound and 
practical coupled with the 
knowledge of accepted specifications and 
practices, plus the ability of the lineman 


experience, 


to perform a thorough and uniform grade 
of work. 

Corrosion between the contact surfaces 
of the wires is responsible for the variable 
resistance of bad joints. The twisted 
splices, such as the Western Union and the 
three-wire splice, are more subject to cor- 
rosion from moisture and gases. than 
joints which are made with sleeves. An- 
other objection to twisted splices is that 
they are not as strong as the wire itself 
because bending of a cold wire sets up 
internal stresses in the conductor, and this 
weakens it mechanically. 

Some of the reasons why sleeve joints 
are used in preference to twisted splices 
are enumerated as: 


The conductivity is better because the 


sleeve tends to retard corrosion. The 


By T. De Witt Talmage 


sistent results in the hands of various line- 
men. 


In the case of making up a joint with 
the double-tube sleeve, such points as 
cleaning the wire ends carefully to re- 
move all traces of tarnish or other for- 
eign matter, proper type of sleeve, neces- 
sity for correct size of sleeve, use of sleeve 
containers to protect sleeves from dirt and 
damage, proper tools for twisting sleeves, 
standard method of twisting sleeves, etc., 
must all be taken into consideration. But 
it seems that, even after carefully observ- 
ing all existing instructions, 
there is no guarantee that the joint will be 


rules and 


good or if it is good, there is no guaran- 
tee that it will remain so. 

For that reason some companies have 
tried to improve this condition by making 
the sleeve joint tighter and increasing its 
conductivity by bending the projecting ends 
of the line wire back over the sleeve for 
about one-half inch or so and then solder- 
ing the ends so turned back to the sleeve. 
Such a joint is shown in Fig. 1. 

Soldering 
heat. 


requires the application of 
Excessive amounts of heat may an- 
neal hard or medium hard-drawn copper 
wire, which reduces its tensile strength to 
a point that is no greater than if the con- 
Nor- 


mal soldering temperatures have no detri- 


ductors were of soft-drawn copper. 


mental effect, so in order to prevent over- 
heating copper wire a soldering copper 
should be used in the process rather than 
a direct flame on the conductor. The 
soldering copper need only be heated to 
the temperature required to bring the line 
wire up to the melting point of the soft 
solder that is used. 

The soldering equipment may be either 
a Prest-O-Lite soldering copper outfit or 
a pair of four-pound “bottom” coppers, 
such as used by sheet metal workers. A 














Fig. 1. 


Method Used in Soldering Twisted Double-Tube Sleeve Joint to Secure a Per- 


manent, Low-Resistance Connection. 


mechanical strength is greater. Joint can 

Appear- 
Damage to wire 
Joint can be made cheaper. 
der or heat is not necessary in making 
joint. Finished job is neater. 


be made faster and more easily. 
ance is more uniform. 
is less likely. 
Si 


More con- 


groove filed across the coppers assists in 
heating the wire quicker because of the 
additional copper surfaces of the groove 
which may be used in contact with the 
wire joint. Such a treatment of soldering 
coppers is shown in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. Heating a Pair of Four-Pound 

“Bottom” Soldering Coppers. Note Groove 

Filed Across Wedge-Shaped Tip of Each 

Copper Which Facilitates Soldering Wire 
Joints. 

In an effort to overcome some of the 
difficulties and objections to present-day 
methods of making joints there has been 
developed a new way of joining together 
the ends of copper line wire. This method 
makes use of a compression sleeve con- 
nector in the form of a single-tube cop- 
per sleeve which is squeezed on the wire 
ends by means of a “sleeve-rolling tool.” 

There are two different types of single- 
tube sleeves used in this new practice. 
However, the manner of placing the con- 
ductors in the sleeves is the same for each 
one. The conductors are butted in the 
sleeve with equal lengths of each wire in- 
serted from the ends. 

One type of sleeve is made from seam- 
less copper tubing whose inner surface 
lacquer and 


is coated with powered 


abrasive. The lacquer is resistant to cor- 
rosion and also acts as a binder for the 
abrasive, which, by increasing the holding 
power at the contact surface, permits the 
use of a When such a 
sleeve is properly squeezed or rolled on 


short sleeve. 


the conductor, the abrasive is embedded in 
both the line wire and the sleeve. 

The rollers of the sleeve-rolling tool 
that are used to compress this particular 
type of single-tube sleeve on the wire are 
six-inch hand 
When rolling 
a sleeve over the wire, a pressure between 


operated by means of a 
lever and a train of gears. 
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the rollers of about 2,000 pounds is de- 
veloped from a force of only 15 pounds at 
the end of the ratchet lever. 

The other type of single-tube sleeve is 
made from hard-drawn copper tubing, but 
it derives its holding power and conduc- 
tivity from an entirely different principle. 
The outside of this sleeve is machined with 
a long spiral thread. The inside of the 
sleeve is a straight bore. The ends of the 
conductors, after being cleaned and bur- 
nished with fine emery cloth (new wire as 
well as old, as the new wire is shipped 
with a lubricant on it), are marked so 
that equal lengths of both wires are in- 
serted in the sleeve. 

The drawing in Fig. 3-A shows such a 
sleeve before it has been rolled. The cut- 
away section of the drawing shows the 
position of the ends of the conductors in- 
side of the sleeve. 


The rolling process rolls the outside of 
the tube smooth and, because the ridges 
of the thread are pressed into the conduc- 
tor, a spiral wave-like form is produced 
in the conductor as indicated in the sec- 
tional view in Fig. 3-B. 

This sketch shows the principle that pro- 
vides a_ strain splice of high tensile 
strength with an intimate bond between the 
conductor and the sleeve. The cutaway 
Fig. 3-B illustrates the hold- 
ing power quite clearly. 

The sleeve is somewhat elongated by the 
rolling process. For example, the sleeve 
for No. 9 A.W.G. (114 mils in diameter ) 
wire is 3% inches long before it is rolled, 
but its length after it is rolled is approxi- 
mately 4 inches. 

The weight and mass of the compressed 
sleeves are so small that crystallization at 
the joint because of line vibrations, will 
not occur. In other words, the vibratory 
waves in the span will be transmitted 
through the compressed sleeve and will 
not produce fatigue stresses at the en- 
trance of the sleeve. 

From the sketches in Fig. 3 it will be 


section of 
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Fig. 4. ‘Sleeve Rolling Tool’? Used to Com— 
press Single-Tube Sleeve on Wire Ends. 
binder twine or tape in front of the sleeves 
in order for them to ride over the cross- 
arms satisfactorily. 

The compressed _ single-tube sleeve 
method of splicing is particularly conven- 
ient when working on existing line wire 
where it is necessary to cut the conductor, 
such as installing transpositions, as a joint 
may be made without piecing out the wire. 
However, the method is not applicable to 
dead-ending conductors. Single-t u be 
sleeves are not furnished as yet for join- 
ing wires of two different sizes. 

The general appearance of the sleeve 
rolling tool is shown in Fig. 4. There are 
several sizes of rolling tools made for both 
solid and stranded wire. The machine 
pictured in Fig. 4 is one of the larger 
rolling tools suitable for making joints in 
large gauge copper conductors such as 
used by the electric light and power com- 
panies. The machine which is used for 
rolling sleeves on wire of the size gen- 
erally employed by telephone companies is 
about one-half the size of the tool shown 
in Fig. 4. 

The weight of the small-sized rolling 
tool is but four pounds and it can be con- 























Fig. 3. Sketches Showing, ‘‘A”’, Single-Tube Sleeve Before and, ‘‘B’’, 


After Rolling With 


“Sleeve Rolling Tool.’ 


noted that the ends of the sleeves are 
tapered so that the spliced conductors can 
be pulled over the edges of crossarms or 
through stringing blocks without interfer- 
ence. Thus it is not necessary, when 
stringing the wire, to tie burlap, marline, 


veniently used either on poles or on the 
ground. The tool is equipped with thrust 
ball bearings, brushed in bronze to reduce 
friction to a minimum. The rolls are 
made of tool steel machined to precision. 
Each set of rollers is plainly stamped 
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with the wire sizes on which it is to 
be used. As the photograph of Fig. 4 
indicates, a portion of the sides of each 
set of rollers is cut away to permit the 
insertion and removal of the line wire be- 
fore and after the joint is made. The 
sleeves are fed through the rolls by oper- 
ating the ratchet wrench. 

The close contact obtained between the 
wire and the sleeve from the rolling proc- 
ess results in a good electrical contact and 
makes it unnecessary to solder the joint 
in order to secure a low resistance con- 
nection. Due to the tremendous pressure 
under which the joint is made, the en- 
trance of moisture and injurious gases is 
made quite difficult if not impossible. This 
is an important advantage over twisted 
double-tube sleeve joints in that it prevents 
corrosion and the development of high re- 
sistance within the splice. 

Taken all in all, this new method of 
making joints reduces the possibility of 
high-resistance connections to a minimum 
with the resulting improvement in circuit 
efficiency and saving in cost of mainte- 
nance. 


Telephone Line to the Kilauea 
Volcano on Hawaiian Island. 
To improve communication facilities in 

the Kilauea volcano and Mauna Loa sec- 

tions of Hawaii National Park, and make 
possible quick reports to the outside world 
in the event that volcanic activity predicted 
for this summer occurs on schedule, work 
began the middle of April on the con- 
struction of a telephone line to the national 
park rest house at the 10,000-foot level on 

Mauna Lao (Long Mountain), highest 

peak in all Hawaii, nearly 14,000 feet in 

altitude. 

At the present time there is no means 
of quick communication up the mountain, 
the national park telephone line ending at 
the bird park, about two miles beyond the 
Kilauea military camp maintained by the 
Hawaiian Department, United States Army, 
as a recreation and rest camp for troops 
and officers. 

Completion of the telephone line will 
make accurate reports of volcanic activity 
on Mauna Loa’s slopes much easier, as at 
present it is a two-day trip on horseback 
from the Volcano House to the summit 
crater of Mauna Loa. Help can also be 
summoned by climbers needing assistance. 
This great mountain was last active in 
April, 1926. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, N. Y., May 8—Copper— 
Steady. Electrolytic spot and future, 634c. 
Tin—Firm; spot and nearby, $36.00; future, 
$36.12. Iron—Steady; No. 2, f. 0. b. east- 
ern Pennsylvania, $14.50; Buffalo, $14@ 
14.50; Alabama, $12. Lead—Firm; spot 
New York, 3.65c; East St. Louis, 3.52. 
Zinc—Steadier; East St. Louis spot and 
future, 3.75c. Antimony, 6.25c. Quick- 
silver, $56.507 58.00. 
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“Quiet Operating”; Customer Contacts 


Quiet Operating Hinges Upon Conduct and Speech of Operators—Customer 
Contacts, Particularly in Small Exchanges, Promote Good-Will and Retain 
Subscribers—Addresses Before the Traffic Conference at the Illinois Convention 


Advantages of “Quiet Operating.” 
By Miss Eva FRAZIER, 
Chief Operator, Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co., Murphysboro, IIl. 

To have the advantages of quiet operat- 
ing we must have quiet operating. Quiet 
operating means an operating room in 
which no one girl’s voice can be heard 
above the others. We must use our organs 
of speech properly; speaking clearly and 
distinctly, directly into the transmitter. To 
do this we must have our transmitter 
properly adjusted, a half inch from the 
lips. 

Quiet operating means more to me than 
the operating of the switchboard. Un- 
necessary noise and confusion when opera- 
tors enter and leave the room, loud talking 
among the clerks and supervisory em- 
ployes, and noisy operation of doors and 
windows, all go toward making a noisy 
operating room. Such these 
distract the operator’s attention from her 
work and make it harder for her to hear. 

Then, too, from the subscribers’ stand- 
point, it is much better to have quiet oper- 
ating. If, when a subscriber takes down 
his telephone receiver and the operator 
answers him, he hears voices other than 
that of the operator answering him, I won- 
der if he does not think that we have a 
rather poorly-managed operating room. 
He probably imagines there are other 
things besides operating being done. 

I have known of this happening: Adja- 
cent operators answered signals at the 
same time and one operator told her sub- 
scriber that the number he was calling was 
busy. The adjacent operator’s subscriber 
heard that report and hung up his receiver 
thinking the report was meant for him. 
If the operator giving this report had not 
been talking louder than necessary, the 
adjacent operator’s subscriber would not 
have heard the report. 

Quiet operating is an advantage not only 
to the subscriber and the adjacent operator 
but to the operator herself. I have heard 
operators say, “I have used my voice so 
much today I can hardly talk,” or “My 
throat feels as if I had been rooting at 
a football game.” If that girl had used 
her voice correctly her throat would not 
have had that tired, irritated feeling. 

The operator’s position at the switch- 
board plays a large part in her ability to 
work swiftly and diligently, and still work 
quietly and with the ease that marks a 
good operator. 


noises as 


Always remember that it is not neces- 
Sary to speak loudly. Just as a quiet dig- 
nity commands respect, so does a low, 


vibrant, clear voice command attention 
when it speaks. Loudness in voice is as 
cheap as loudness in dress. Then, too, over 
the telephone it is impossible to understand 
one who speaks too loudly. Quietness in 
speaking is acquired through placing the 
tores to the front of the mouth and using 
just enough tone for one subscriber. 

The “tone of voice” and “quietness of 
voice” are closely related. 
too loudly we cannot use 


If we speak 
the correct 


tone of voice. Tone of voice means 
the quality in our voice that ex- 
presses or denotes our feelings. Our 


voices should always express personal in- 
terest, and they cannot do this if we speak 
loudly. Another thing to guard against 
constantly in our work is the habit of 
speaking mechanically, or in a monotone. 

Resonance is the ringing quality of our 
voice. It is this ringing quality which 
makes a voice carry and makes it easily 
understood even though it is not loud. A 
voice having good resonance seldom be- 
comes tired. 

Next to self-preservation the strongest 
instinct in the human heart is the urge for 
self-expression. The most simple form of 
self-expression is speech. Speech is the 
instinctive use of a natural instrument— 
the voice. 

Not only is speech the dominant factor 
in the majority of our human relations, 
but it us above all other living 
things and makes us capable of constant 
and unlimited progress. It is the medium 
through which individual achievement is 
expanded through our entire group. We 
should at all times keep in mind the 
thought that by our individual work our 
company will be judged. 

No matter what vocation we may choose 
our speaking voice is of primary impor- 
tance. If it is true that a quiet, clear, 
pleasing voice is a valuable asset in any 
line of work, it is doubly essential that we 
cultivate these qualities in our own work 
of rendering telephone service. 


raises 


Customer Contacts. 

By Miss PEARL SCHNITZMEIER, 
Chief Operator, Lookingglass Prairie Tele- 
phone Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 

The most vital thing in any business is 
the customer; without him there is no 
business. Again, there is no industry so 
vital to man’s welfare as the telephone in- 
dustry. It saves lives, dollars, time and 
temper for the busy men and women of 

this generation. 

All departments of telephone work are 
interesting but, in my opinion, the com- 
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mercial department is the most fascinating 
because through this end of the work we 
come in direct contact with the public. 
Here we meet them personally and receive 
their compliments as well as their com- 
plaints. It is incumbent on each employe 
to help keep the wheels running smoothly 
by giving the best service possible. 

In the smaller offices we know practically 
all of our customers personally and are 
familiar with their lines of business and 
interests. Upon entering the office they 
should be greeted in a friendly manner and 
the employes should be cheerful at all 
times. 

When a patron enters a complaint, a 
trouble ticket should be made in his pres- 
ence and he should be made to feel that 
we have his best interests at heart. A 
prompt report of this should be made to 
the proper department. By a speedy elimi- 
nation of minor troubles we can best im- 
press our patrons with this thought: that 
it is our constant aim to give them unin- 
terrupted, satisfactory service. 

When the business man asks for a num- 
ber during the busy hours of his day, every 
effort should be made to give him prompt 
service and to accommodate him as he 
grows very impatient at delays. 

One of the most frequent complaints 
from farmers at this time is the operator’s 
report, “the line is busy.” There are cer- 
tain parties who hold the line 40 to 50 
minutes every day, even though this is con- 
trary to the rule. In the spring, when the 
farmer is very busy and wishes to call his 
neighbor, he wants to put his call through 
at once. He has no time or patience to 
wait for two “long-winded” persons to stop 
visiting. So after two or three reports of 
“the line is busy,” he bangs up the receiver 
and jumps in his flivver to make the call 
in person. 

When discussing telephone service with 
the farmer, we should explain to him that 
his telephone is as much a farm tool as 
the plough. The telephone gives him im- 
mediate access to the market news, is an 
added convenience in purchasing supplies 
and repairs, helps to summon a physician 
in case of illness and is also used in other 
cases of emergency. 

Employes should take advantage of every 
opportunity to point out to the farmer the 
value of keeping his telephone or, in cases 
where it has been disconnected, to see that 
the service is restored. 

In regard to long distance service, cus- 
tomers sometimes feel that they did not 
get satisfaction on a call and were cheated 
out of ten cents, if they are charged the 
person-to-person rate when they expected 
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It is to 
our best interest to explain to our custom- 
ers that on a _ station-to-station call the 
company guarantees to reach the called 
number only, while on a person-to-person 
call the company agrees to reach the called 
party. 


to pay the station-to-station rate. 


In our effort to procure new customers 


TELEPHONY 


we are sometimes apt to overlook the fact 
that the company derives a large portion 
of its revenue from the toll use of the 
telephone. In other words, the company 
is in the business of selling telephone calls. 

Most people are surprised and pleased 
when they learn how little it costs to make 
long distance calls. 

















UNDUG GROUND 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Lowa. 


A story is told of a little red rooster, beautifully-plumaged and dapper 
looking, who became chief executive of the barnyard for a season. 
rainy for quite some time before he assumed his executive responsibility. 

Because of the rainy summer, the ground yielded millions of worms which 
were to be had without much scratching. 


It was 


And so he and his flock grew fat 
and lazy, and commenced to look over the barnyard fence at a garden of 
vegetables set out in neat rows. 
between the rows of vegetables. 


The ground was constantly being upturned 


“My,” said the little red rooster, “if we were only over there we wouldn’t 
even have to scratch for a living. Let’s try to fly over or crawl under the fence.” 

But, one of the flock, a wise old gray hen, who was in the second summer 
of her life—and had the memory of many experiences tucked away in her old 
gray bonnet, such as wet and dry spells, beheadings, and wing-clippings for 
disobedience—tried to advise the flock but to no avail. 

The gay, venturesome little red rooster flew right over the fence and those 
who could not fly over crawled under, raking off a lot of their feathers as 
they went. But little they cared, for they were greedy and did not care how 
they got results. 





The old gray hen, looking up at the farmhouse beyond, apprehensively 
shook her knowing old head and went about looking for a good spot in the 
barnyard for her breakfast. And did the others have a glorious feast? Yes, 
and without any effort on their part. The worms crawled right out from 
under the clods, instead of trying to hide, and were quickly gobbled up by the 
chattering flock. But when something can be had for nothing, and all one 
wants, no matter how good it is, one soon loses appetite for it. 

About then, the little red rooster spied the currants and tomatoes and he 
called lustily for the others to come and join him—and such a feast they never 
had before, or after. 

Later in the day, a sorry-looking, much-depleted flock—those who escaped 
the axe—went dejectedly about, shorn almost completely of their wing feathers. 
Among them was the once gay, venturesome little red rooster. The old gray 
hen was the only one who was not touched. 

As if things were not bad enough, a long dry spell set in. The sun fairly 
baked the ground. A living became increasingly hard to get, even with a lot of 
scratching and muscle work. Of course, things had been all too easy for that 
little flock. No wonder the times seemed worse than they really were. 

“Scratch, scratch! 


scratch, All day long and not enough worms for 


me alone,” complained the selfish little red rooster. The others chorused his 

The old gray hen alone did not grumble. Besides, she 
for she was the only one who had not looked for easy 
Whenever scratching got too hard, she flew up to the 
grindstone and vigorously whetting her claws, exclaimed: “Quit your whining 
and get busy. 


wail, about themselves. 
”’ 


was “fit as a fiddle, 
ground to scratch in. 


I’ve never seen the time yet, when there were no worms to get.” 

Then she flew down and hunted an undug spot and scratched harder than 
ever, in spite of the jeering of the little red rooster. 

“New ground! What do you expect to get out of that?” they chorused 
derisively. Then the old gray hen delivered tersely and to the point, a piece of 
advice which I hope you, dear friends, will give some serious consideration when 
scratching for business: “I am not looking for something easy. I am choosing 
a spot of undug ground. I am going to the worms. They won't come to me.” 

Mora: In order to get new business, take the advice of the old gray hen: 
scratch in the old and new ground, too, and dig just like the dickens. 
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We should familiarize the customers 
with the difference between a person-to- 
person and a station-to-station call.  I[n- 
form them about the evening and night 
rates on station-to-station calls and when 
these rates become effective. Suggest that 
they use long distance service not only for 
business or in case of emergency, but also 
for friendly talks or on happy occasions 
such as birthdays and anniversaries. 

Our personal reputations are affected by 
our attitude toward our _ customers; 
whether we are cooperative, courteous and 
friendly, or whether we appear cold, dis- 
interested or discourteous. These things 
are important in securing the good will of 
the patrons for the telephone company. 
The foundation of a good reputation is, of 
course, good service which must also be 
pleasing. 

We have just one thing to sell and that 
is service. The giving of satisfactory 
service to the people is, therefore, our 
one and only aim. Every individual em- 
ploye is a direct representative of the com- 
pany for which he works, and the com- 
pany, as a whole, will be judged by the 
performance of that individual. The cus- 
tomer is not going to stop to think that 
just one employe was not courteous or 
pleasant, but he will form his opinion of 
the company on the actions of each indi- 
vidual employe. 

In conclusion, let me say that every tele- 
phone employe’s aim should be to serve 
the public in a cheerful, friendly and tact- 
ful manner. 


Scotchman Sold Overseas Call by 
Persistent Chief Operator. 
This is a true story of a Scotchman who 
telephoned home to Edinburgh at the rate 
of ten dollars a minute. He called the 
Kitchener, Ont., Can., office of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada and, in a pleasant 

Gaelic accent, inquired the cost. 

When told that connection could be estab- 
lished in not more than a half-hour and 
probably less time, this subscriber, in 4 
humorous way, indicated his doubtfulness 
and hung up. 
to the evening chief operator whose indus- 
trious follow-up resulted in the completion 
of the call. 


The incident was referred 


Harvard University Men Not to 
Dial “E-L-I” in Telephoning. 
After long conferences with telephone 

officials, Harvard University authorities 
have agreed to the name “Kirkland” for 
the new dial telephone exchange which 
embraces the university section in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

This greatly relieved Harvard Univer- 
sity men, who had heard with misgivings 
that the name “Eliot” had been selected. 
Under that name they would have had to 
dial the letters “E-L-I”—the nickname of 
their Yale rivals—to get a Harvard num- 
ber. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Costs of Living Since 1914 Com- 
pared with Telephone Rate. 

J. C. Hay, of Jackson, Miss., state man- 
for the 3ell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in an interesting talk be- 
Club in Columbus last 
month, outlined his company’s position in 


ager Southern 


fore the Kiwanis 
Mississippi and in a practical and simple 


way showed why telephone rental rates 
could not be reduced. 

He discussed present living costs as com- 
pared with past standards, the tax rate in- 
crease, revenues, disbursements and other 
matters. 

Using the government’s index figures on 
the cost of living for the nation, Mr. Hay 


compared the individual line residence rate 








Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs 


and Comments. 

A bill before the Illinois legislature pro- 
hibits the employment of anybody prior to 
December 1, 1934, in any mechanical or 
mercantile establishment, or by any tele- 
phone, telegraph, transportation or other 
utility company, for more than five days a 
week, except during public emergency. 

* * x 

The principal in-door sport of the finan- 
cial writers is guessing whether or not 
Telephone will maintain the 
$2.25 quarterly dividend at the May 15 di- 
rectors’ meeting. 
predict a cut. 


American 
Some say “yes”; others 


x * * 


Telephone companies have had a hard row 
to hoe during the last two or three years, 
but the thoughtful ones know that nearly 
every other line of business has taken still 
greater punishment. 

In other words, telephone companies are 
weathering the economic storm better than 
most industries. 

*K * 

The telephone number of Dick Beerhaller 
of Superior, Wis., is 32. Mr. Beerhaller 
is manager of the local brewery, but says 
he had that 32 number before 3.2 beer was 
legalized. 

Anyhow, he believes in sticking close to 
his business. 

x * * 

Germany lost 161,827 telephones in 1932, 
according to official statistics, dropping 
irom 3,157,744 to 2,995,917. Great Britain 
gained 66,293 telephones in 1932. 

K * * 

A subscriber of the Cleveland News 
Writes the editor: “One of the things the 
country needs is a non-kinking telephone 
cord.” 


Is this a good tip to cord manufacturers ? 


——__ 
ee 








in Columbus beginning with 1914 with the 
cost of living. The level of high prices 
from which the country is now receding 
had existed since about 1919. The increase 
required to attain that level began in 1914 
and was, of course, materially if not solely 
influenced by the world war. 


In 1914 the rate for a residence indi- 
vidual line telephone in Columbus was 
$2.00 per month or $24.00 per year. This 


1919 when 
telephone companies were under the super- 
vision of the Postmaster General of the 
United States, but in 1920, while the tele- 
phone rate was actually $27.00 per year, 
had the rate followed the trend of the cost 


rate was increased to $2.25 in 


of living it would have been more than 
$51.00 per year. 

In 1923 this residence rate was increased 
to $2.70 per month or $32.40 per year. 
Applying the 1923 increase in the cost of 
living over 1914 to the 1914 rate, the tele- 
phone rate would have been $40.32 in 1932. 

“At no time since 1914,” said Mr. Hay, 
“has the residence individual line telephone 
rate in Columbus increased as much over 
the 1914 rate as has the cost of living in- 
creased over the 1914 level. Even as late 
as June, 1932, were this rate to be brought 
in line with the level of the cost of living, 
on the basis have described, it 
would mean an increase of 17 cents per 
annum. 

“It is quite true that the cost of living 
has declined ; and it is equally true that had 
telephone rates followed the trend of the 
cost of living, the rate for residence indi- 
vidual line service would have declined 
from over $40.00 per annum in 1929 to 
slightly more than $32.50 per annum in 
1932. Possibly if this had occurred those 
who complain of the fact that telephone 
rates have not declined with the cost of 
living would be satisfied. Actually this rate 
in 1929 was $32.40 per annum and is today 
$32.40 per annum. In my opinion the lat- 
ter is distinctly preferable. 

In the 19 years which have elapsed since 
the beginning of the year 1914, the cumu- 
lative charge for a residence individual line 
telephone in Columbus was $550.75. Had 
our rates followed the trend of living cost 
this charge ‘would have been in excess of 
$714.00, or nearly 30 per cent more. 

It should not be necessary for me to 
emphasize the fact that had we been per- 
mitted to charge and collect this additional 
30 per cent in revenue, during the past 10 
years, we should be well able to make rate 
reductions comparable to price trends dur- 
ing these few years of depression. We 
have not collected it, however, but rather 
have conducted our operations at the lowest 
possible charge to the public consistent 
with financial safety. 
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3y Joun G. REYNOLDs. 

1. Did you know that your company has 
the following items of telephone service for 
9-foot and 13-foot cords; (b) 
deaf sets; (d) 
(e) outdoor telephones ; 


sale: (a) 
watch case receivers; (c) 
musical tone bells; 
(f) colored handsets? Read up on these 


items and endeavor to sell them. Every 
sale brings in additional revenue and that’s 
what we need. 

2. Every telephone employe should make 
it a definite part of his or her job to know 
One little “I don't 


know” in answer to a prospect’s question 


the telephone business. 


can ruin your chances for a sale. 

3. If you are unable to induce a pros- 
pect to buy, you can, by your sales talk, 
make him wish he could buy. That usually 
means he will buy at a later date. 

4. Avoid the use of hazy, poorly-worded 
Make’ everything 
definite and to the point. 
tions which can be answered in the negative. 
that will 
thinking with you instead of against you. 


statements. you say 


Don’t ask ques- 
Use tactics keep the prospect 
5. Have you made a sale this month? 
Talk to every- 
Do your bit to help your 
company out of the “red.” 
keep trying to land a sale. 


Get out and get it today! 
one you contact. 
Resolve to 
Remember, 
“it’s better to have tried and failed than 
never to have tried.” 








depression started, we 


drastic reductions in 


Since the suf- 
fered and 
while all possible economies have been ef- 
fected our earnings have continued to de- 
cline. Lacking the surplus which large 
profits might have given us during good 
years, it is necessary that our expense re- 
quirements depend upon current income, and 
this income, which is now inadequate, must 
be protected. 

Our tax bill for the state of Mississippi 
was 12.6 per cent of our gross revenue in 
1928, 11.9 in 1929, 11.9 in 1930, 11.8 in 1931 
and 14.3 in 1932. 

During the year 1932 our total operating 
revenues in the state of Mississippi were 
$3,400,551. Our total operating expenses, 
including interest on that portion of the 
company’s funded debt applicable to oper- 


income, 


ations in Mississippi for the same period, 
were $3,419,199, leaving a net deficit from 
operation of $18,648. 

To reduce all telephone rates by only 25 
cents a month would reduce the operating 
revenue by $850,138. This would leave a 
total deficiency in earnings necessary to 
meet operating expenses and fixed charge 
requirements, not including dividends on 
common stock, of $868,786. 

From this it will be seen that a cut in 
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telephone rates would not be of material 
benefit in enabling present subscribers to 
continue service or former subscribers to 
reconnect service, but would be of grave 
consequence to the company itself and to 
the users of telephone service in this state. 

The prime objective of management is to 
avoid unprofitable operation. The telephone 
company, of course, has this objective in 
common with all businesses; but it has a 
real and substantial interest in maintaining 
reasonable rates, avoiding the necessity for 
such rates as appear unreasonable and giv- 


ing the best possible service. Its only re- 
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quirement for profit is that which is suffi- 
cient to insure the adequate credit neces- 
sary to expansion. 

Any profit that could be made in excess 
of this requirement would be returned to 
the subscriber in the form of reduced rates, 
improved service or added facilities, and 
there is no other disposition which can be 
made of it.” 

Telephone Call, 14,000 Miles Away, 
Brings Order for Business. 

A 14,000-mile telephone call from T. J. 

Morris, of Melbourne, Australia, Kemsley 
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& Co., Ltd., Australian commission house, 
to J. Howard Teagan, Detroit, Mich., ex- 
port manager of the Continental Automo- 
bile Co., obtained four distributors for the 
South Sea continent and an order for 138 
Continental chassis. 

It was 10:21 a. m. in Detroit and 1:2] 
a. m. the following day in Melbourne 
when Mr. Teagan answered his telephone 
and was greeted with: “’Ow’s your ’ealth 
this morning?” Mr. Teagan was just 
starting his day and Mr. Morris had just 
returned from a late supper party the 
following day when he made the call. 








Outside Plant Men Talk 


Things Over 





Cross Grade Crossings Carelessly 
and Die Before Your Time. 
By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! Waal, here we are in 
the middle of the fifth month of this year, 
an’, by cracky, somethin’ tells me that so 
far Ole Man Accident hasn’t harmed nary 
a hair on the head of any of you fellers. 
Is that right? Here’s hopin’ it is, an’ I’m 
sure that if all of us have stayed away 
from accidents this long, Ole Man Accident 
has *bout as much chance of scorin’ on us 
Chinaman has a chance of 
a laundry in Japan. 
work! 


startin’ 
Keep up the good 


as a 


How many times, do you reckon, you've 
read these headlines on the front page of 
some newspaper: “Train Hits Car Killing 
Three”? J’ll betcha a plug of good chawin’ 
tobaccer that you’ve read headlines, similar 
to that one, hundreds of times. 

Last year in this country, aroun’ 4,000 
automobiles ran into railroad trains. Be- 
cause of needless collisions, “bout 
1,100 folks, between the ages of two months 
and 65 years, were killed and 4,710 were 
seriously injured. 


these 


When a 
feller sits down an’ starts ter thinkin’ he 
soon realizes that almost all grade cross- 


Such figures are a disgrace. 


ing accidents are as needless as dictionaries 
for a jungle tribe in Africa. 

Railroads, fully realizing the fact that 
a large part of the public is careless, have 
endeavored in most cases to make all cross- 
ings absolutely fool-proof. They have in- 
stalled warning lights, bells, gates, stop- 
look-and-listen signs, and at some crossings 
watchmen have been stationed. 

In spite of their precautions and attempts 
to protect the public, foolish drivers ignore 
the signs and other warnings. In their 
foolhardy attempts to gain a few seconds, 
they try to get across ahead of the train. 
As a result, heavy trains, unable to stop 
on a moment’s notice, are spilling the fool- 
ish drivers and scattering their parts all 
over the countryside. 

Buddies, when you come to a grade cross- 
ing, make that nothing 


shure is coming 


before you start across. Don’t race with 
trains! If you beat them to the cross- 
ings, you gain only a few seconds. Ii it 
ends in a tie, it’s a hundred to one that 
you'll lose your life, and be cut into a 
gruesome jigsaw puzzle for some under- 
taker. 

Make sure everything’s safe and then go 
ahead. Remember it’s far better to be sure 
than to be sleeping peacefully in a tomb- 
stone orchard. Nuff sed! 

Well, how about some signals? As we 
are already on the subject of driving, let’s 
keep on it: 


Sunday is the day on which the most 
people are killed in automobile acci- 
dents. During 1932, approximately 
129,000 automobile accidents occurred 
on Sundays. In these accidents 5,600 
folks were killed and nearly 156,000 
were injured. Judgin’ from results, it 
pays to be good an’ to be more than 
careful on Sunday. 

And here’s a fact which proves that even 
though we hate to admit it, women are 
involved in fewer accidents than men: 
Figures show that 91 per cent of the 
accidents durin’ 1932 happened to male 
drivers. 

Frequently, the condition of a motor ve- 
hicle causes an accident. Last year 
16,100 cars with defective brakes, 7,900 
cars with improper lights and 18,700 
cars without chains, did their part to 
cause accidents. Is your car in A-l 
condition? 

Everyone remembers “The Titanic” dis- 


aster which caused the loss of 1,517 
deaths. Remember how you _ shud- 
dered when you heard about it? Yet 


how much shuddering did you do when 
you found out that 29,000 persons were 
killed durin’ 1932, in automobile acci- 
dents? 

Truth is strange at times. Last year 
nearly 100 persons were killed when 
their cars ran into horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. Looks like anyone could miss 
a horse and buggy, doesn’t it? 

Your children entrust their lives to you 
when they take a ride in your car. Last 
year about one-fifth of the children, 
who were accidentally killed, were 
killed in cars. 

Practice “driving courtesy.” Treat other 

drivers as you want to be treated and 

you'll do a better job of driving. 


Always obey the traffic rules and Ole 
Man Accident will not bother you. 
Your car has been designed and manu- 
factured in accordance with all the re- 
quirements of safety. Is safety a part 

of your manner of driving? 

Some drivers are incompetent and care- 
less. Some day the authorities will 
wake up and make it a law that only 
tested, licensed drivers can drive a car. 


Thar you be an’ now I'll amble along. 
Until next Saturday remember : “It’s better 
to sing in the choir than to have the choir 
sing over you.” 


Three Sturdy Telephone Poles 
Defy Storms for 47 Years. 

Along the right of way of the Long Is- 
land railroad, about a mile west of Baby- 
lon, N. Y., stand three sturdy telephone 
poles which were placed 47 years ago. They 
are believed to be the oldest telephone 
poles in the state and among the oldest in 
the country. Also, on Long Island, in the 
borough of Brooklyn, resides John 
O’Rourke, a retired employe of the New 
York Telephone Co., who supervised the 
placing of these poles. 

Not only the sturdiness of the poles, but 
conditions of the soil and drainage have 
undoubtedly tended to prolong their use- 
fulness. 

When these three landmarks were place¢, 
they supported the first telephone lines 
running through that part of the island. 
Later, linemen under the direction of Mr. 
O’Rourke extended the circuits along the 
south shore to Amagansett and, eventual- 
ly, Montauk near the tip of the island, was 
brought within voice range of New York. 

Mr. O’Rourke entered the telephone busi- 
ness more than 53 years ago—a few years 
after Bell’s great invention was introduced 
—and retired in 1930. He was first con- 
nected with the old Long Island Telephone 
Co., a pioneer telephone organization which 
later became a part of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. When Mr. O’Rourke began his 
career there were but a scattering of tele- 
phones on the island. At the present time, 
about 670,000 telephones serve this area. 
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Company Policies Defended in Bay State 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s Stewardship Discussed at Rate 
Hearing — Counsel Clash Before Commission— Petitioners Seek to Show 
Management Spent Money Too Freely—Company Puts Up Active Defense 


All day long on May 1 the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Utilities lis- 
tened to renewed cross-examination of G. 
K. Manson, chief engineer of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. by 
W. C. Marshall, counsel for the Boston 
Central Labor Union in the pending rate 
case against this utility at a resumed hear- 
ing at the State House. 

Amid the smoke of verbal battle, some 
encouraging news appeared to the effect 
that in the first 26 days of April the New 
England company’s net loss of stations was 
somewhat less than recent rates of cancel- 
lation of service, a total net of 4,251 be- 
ing recorded as lost from the books. The 
loss of business stations in this period was 
4998 and the gain 4,460, or a net loss of 
538; and the loss of residential stations was 
12,499 against a gain of 8,786, a net of 
3,713 outward residence station movements. 

Mr. Manson said there had been a slow- 
ing down of the outward movement, al- 
though he could not determine the answer 
to the opposition’s query as to the “extent 
to which the arrival of beer and pending 
‘nflationary legislation were factors.” 

Mr. Marshall asked the witness if he 
could give the dollar savings resulting from 
the recent trend toward increasing the 
number of lines handled per switchboard 
position. Mr. Manson said it might be 
possible to do this, but it would be a vast 
amount of work and would be of little 
value to the board. It is self-apparent 
that efficiency is higher if more calls are 
handled per position. 

Machine-Switching Operation. 

The witness was then asked if a basis of 
comparison was not available between man- 
ual and machine-switching costs, and a long 
series of queries were tossed back and 
forth in an endeavor to get the company 
tc set forth an extended specifice analysis 
of the two methods of operation from the 
economic standpoint. 

“We know,” said Mr. Manson, “that ma- 
chine switching is more economical in 
handling a given volume of business, in- 
cluding all fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses. We know that we are saving 
money in the long run by the use of the 
dial system, and can indicate this after we 
straighten the errors in Mr. Marshall’s 
assumptions applied to data which we have 
given him.” 

Mr. Marshall asserted that the company 
had not given him all the information he 
needed for his case in connection with this 
comparison, and it was brought out that in 
1921 an exhaustive report was prepared on 
the merits of the two systems, from which 


the New England largely 
determined its policy. 

Mr. Manson declared that the company 
had given the opposition the essential facts 
from this report and its experience with 
the dial system; that nothing would be 
gained by filing the report as an exhibit 


company 


in the case at this late day; and that, af- 
ter all, the company’s years of experience 
with the dial system are the best indica- 
tion of its economic success. 

Resents Charges Against Company. 

The hearing when Mr. 
Marshall reiterated his contentions that the 
company has not shown good faith in meet- 


waxed hot 


ing his inquiries for information. George 
R. Grant, counsel for the New England 
company, leaped to his feet and vehement- 
ly stated that the company has answered 
every inquiry of the opposing side, although 
it has not deemed it its province to put 
itself in the position of its opponents and 
try to prepare their case against it. 

He pointed out that unless the commis- 
sion is prepared to order the company to 
desist using the dial system, no purpose 
exists in seeking these detailed compari- 
sons of manual vs. machine switching. Mr. 
Marshall countered by declaring that the 
company had tried to escape commission 
regulation in the 1925 case, and that the 
absence of regulatory supervision of its 
security issues puts a premium on extrava- 
gant management. 

Mr. Grant said that the 1925 case be- 
fore the commission had gone forward 
without the delays which hampered the 
present proceedings; that the company had 
put its resources of information fully at 
the disposal of the commission, and was 
doing so in the present case. The 1925 
case was very prepared and 
handled, and the findings were a guide to 
other commissions in the four states out- 


carefully 


side Massachusetts served by the company. 
He contended that the company had a clean 
bill of health, but that it was through 
helping the opposition work up its case. 

In answer to Mr. Marshall’s charge that 
the auditing department of the company 
looked askance on the proposal that Mr. 
Marshall and a number of girls from the 
Boston Central Labor Union Office be per- 
mitted to go over its books and copy data 
for the rate case, Mr. Grant said the audi- 
tor preferred to have his own force trans- 
cribe the desired data. 

Mr. Marshall said that 1921 was the 
last time anyone from the commission’s 
accounting department looked at the com- 
pany’s books in its own offices. “If the 
company will give me copies of its journal 
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entries regarding the cost of the machine- 
switching system vs. manual operation, I 
shall be satisfied,” said Mr. Marshall. 

Commissioner Webber intimated that if 
the petitioners so requested, the account- 
ing and engineering staff of the board could 
go over the company’s books and data at 
its offices and bring out points of interest 
from the cost standpoint, and Mr. Marshall 
so requested. 

Mr. Grant then declared that the time 
has long since passed for the presentation 
of direct 


testimony by the opposition, 


whose case is now closed. If the commis- 
sion desires additional information, how- 
ever, the company will do its utmost to 
supply it. 

“We have no technical reasons for im- 
peding the progress of this slow-moving 
proceedings,” “The pres- 
ent rates,-if ordered into effect by the com- 
mission, would be regarded as _ confisca- 
tory.” The speaker said that no necessity 
exists for a separate investigation by the 


said the speaker. 


board, but that if it so desires, the company 
will cooperate to the limit. 

F. H. Sullivan, for petitioners, declared 
that the company should be required to 
prove the economic advantages of machine 
switching. Commissioner Webber asked if 
the bottom had not dropped out of the 
company’s business in the sense that equip- 
ment installed in anticipation of increased 
traffic now stands idle, making it more dif- 
ficult to evaluate the dial system. 

Mr. Manson said that since the initial 
investigation of dialing began in 1921, the 
company’s advances in this field have been 
consistent and that nothing has occurred 
to indicate the unwisdom of its policy. All 
the downtown metropolitan service in Bos- 
ton is on this system. 

The witness said that in starting such a 
conversion program it is naturally more 
costly in the early stages before the full 
benefit of the system is reaped. 
true when the magneto system began to be 


This was 


replaced by the common battery, but ulti- 
method 
economical, sufficient time for the correla- 


mately the new proved more 
tion of exchange service being necessary. 
Machine switching apparatus costs more to 
manufacture and install than manual and 
equipment, but in the long run its economy 
is superior, he stated. 

Non-Bell Equipment Discussed. 

Mr. Marshall spent considerable time try- 
ing to obtain from the witness expressions 
of opinion to the effect that apparatus pro- 
duced by competitors of the Western Elec- 
tric Co. might be utilized with greater 
economy than that designed and manufac- 





























tured by the Bell System. In this he was 
unsuccessful, as the witness conceded that 
competing equipment possessed good quali- 
disclaimed sufficient familiarity 
with it to pass on its fitness for service in 
the A. T. & T. system. 

The witness’s attention was called to a 
newspaper article featuring the Standard 
Telegraph & Cables Co.’s installation in 
the Bethnal exchange in England, in which 
it was stated that 3,500 lines could be ac- 
commodated on one floor. Mr. Manson dis- 
claimed familiarity with the Standard com- 
pany’s work, but said that if other condi- 
tions warranted, an exchange could readily 
be built in America with 10,000 lines on 
one floor. 


ties but 


The witness was asked if vacuum tubes 
would widely supplant electro-mechanical 
relays in future work, with gains in space 
economy. Mr. Manson admitted that the 
field of electronic tubes is promising and 
extensive, but he saw no present indica- 
tion of replacement of dial system appara- 
tus by such tubes. The estimated life of 
dial equipment is about 35 years. The li- 
cense contract with the American company 
provides ample room for taking advantage 
of progress in the art, the witness stated. 

The change from magneto ringing at 
subscribers’ stations to common battery ser- 
vice was greater than manual to dial sys- 
tems. The witness declared that telephone 
apparatus is seldom retired on account of 
obsolescence, but from other causes. Equip- 
ment which becomes obsolete for traffic in 
a metropolitan area may not be out-of- 
date for the needs of small communities. 
The outstanding cause of changes is the 
filling up of plant facilities and necessity 
for considering new equipment to provide 
for the future. 

The estimated increased investment cost 
of mechanical switching on the New Eng- 
land system against manual equipment is 
about $12,000,000. The witness said that 
he knew of no equipment which could be 
purchased at lower prices than that of the 
Western Electric Co. and accomplish equal- 
ly good results. 

Mr. Marshall showed the witness cata- 
logs of the Kellogg and Stromberg- 
Carlson companies, including cross-section- 
al drawings of equipment, and asked if this 
apparatus is not as suited to the company’s 
service as that of the Western. The wit- 
ness refused to comment on the design of 
competing apparatus, other than to concede 
that it was good equipment. He declined to 
express an engineering judgment on equip- 
ment from a catalog examination. 

Mr. Manson said that he knew of no re- 
duction in license fees paid the A. T. & T. 
Co. because of reduced forces and diminish- 
ed working time in the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

Mr. Marshall contended that the New 
England company would probably get a 
better price and “very likely a better prod- 
uct if it bought Kellogg or Stromberg ap- 
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paratus in place of Western”; but Mr. 
Manson pointed out that the Graybar com- 
pany selling Western equipment obtains a 
considerable amount of Independent tele- 
phone business in competition with these 
other makers. Mr. Sullivan called atten- 
tion to the high quality of Independent tele- 
phone apparatus as evidenced by United 
States government purchases of it for army 
and navy service. 

Traffic Handled Faster than Formerly. 

At the afternoon session, inquiries about 
improved speed in handling traffic brought 
out the reply from Mr. Manson that where- 
as ten years ago half-hour delays in com- 
pleting toll calls were frequent, today the 
vast majority of such calls are put through 
while the subscriber holds his receiver off 
the hook or cradle. The average time to 
complete a toll call has fallen from about 
ten minutes to two minutes or less. The 
amount of plant used in connection with 
radio broadcasting service is too small to 
appreciably affect either the quantity or the 
efficiency of plant use. 

At present the company has little dif- 
ficulty in providing the class of service de- 
sired by the subscriber. Many re-grades 
have occurred on account of the depres- 
sion. About 85 per cent of the connections 
contracted for are installed on an appoint- 
ment basis, i. e., on a predetermined date 
set by the subscriber. Data will be pres- 
sented later to show the extent of re- 
grading lately effected. 

Marine Service a Promising Field. 

Mr. Manson stated that when business 
improves the company expects to obtain 
additional revenue from service to and 
from vessels off the New England coast. 
At present two or three circuits are in use 
from the Boston toll board to Green Har- 
bor, Marshfield, where radio telephone 
facilities are available for marine purposes. 

No ships are as yet taking this service 
commercially, but it is anticipated that tug- 
boats, coal barges, coastwise passenger 
vessels and private yachts will in time avail 
themselves of these facilities. The present 
investment in this service by the company 
is of the order of $40,000. 

Questioned regarding the life of station 
equipment, the witness said that transmit- 
ters should last about 15 years, with two or 
three trips to the shop for maintenance 
and the installation of more modern but- 
tons when required. » The life of induction 
practically indefinite, barring 
Developments are now 
“in the mill” which are designed to improve 
construction. Receivers 
should last as long as transmitters. Under 
the license agreement, the A. T. & T. Co. 
pays for these station equipment repairs. 

Improvements in set design have en- 
abled enormous progress to be made in the 
use of fine wire cable. The witness said 


coils is 
changes in design. 


induction coil 


that no difficulty is had in the Bell System 
in articulating new equipment with older 
If the New 


types—a point of great value. 
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England company bought equipment in the 
open market, it is a question how success- 
ful articulation would be. 

The New England company does most 
of its installation work, playing close to the 
Western Electric on methods, for the rea- 
son that the Western has broader experi 
ence. A great deal of modern central of- 
fice equipment now arrives on the job im 
factory assemblies of large size, which sim- 
plifies installation. 

The policy of the Bell System is to in- 
vest reserves in plant instead of putting it 
into 2 per cent government bonds on a 
sinking fund basis. 

Better Equipment; Cheaper Booths. 

Discussing telephone booths, Mr. Mar- 
shall inquired as to their cost and the trend 
toward less rugged designs. 

Mr. Manson said that the modern booth 
with folding doors costs from $90 to $125, 
depending on the finish of the wood. Im- 
provement in lines and service enables con- 
versation to be carried on effectively in 
less costly booths than were formerly need- 
ed, like those of the double-door, oak par- 
tition type. 

In larger offices, the prepayment type oi 
station for booth service makes for in- 
creased economy of operation and equip- 
ment. 


Cost of Telephone Exchange Buildings. 

At the request of the petitioners, Mr. 
Grant filed an exhibit showing the volume, 
date of construction and cost per cubic foot 
of the principal buildings erected by the 
New England company since 1921 in 
Massachusetts. Equipment was not includ- 
ed. These buildings ranged in cost from 
$1,922,103 in the Bowdoin exchange build- 
ing at Boston to $2,775 at Huntington. 
Typical items from this list are given be- 
low to indicate the range of building size 
and resulting costs: 


Building 
Com- Cost per 

Building pleted Cubic Ft. Cu. Ft. 
Huntington ..... 1930 6,454 $0.43 
Bridgewater .... 1932 14,523 0.56 
OS eee 1932 18,328 0.41 
Easthampton .... 1927 40,494 0.61 
fe er ree 1930 52,577. 0.65 
Needham ........ 1925 69,213 0.69 
Vineyard Haven. 1929 97,708 0.73 
Wellesley ....... 1923 102,612 0.76 
Attleboro ....... 1929 103,692 0.66 
Wareham ....... 1930 122,932 0.46 
Pittsfield (re- 

DORE) occas 1930 127,963 0.76 
ere 1925 215,076 0.60 
Framingham .... 1932 353,650 0.39 
errr 1921 425,613 0.94 
Holyoke ........ 1932 426,930 0.46 
Lawrence (total). 1931 665,408 0.72 
ee 1932 831,174 0.48 
Dorchester ...... 1921 955,332 0.72 
Liberty (addition) 1925 1,065,784 0.88 
Worcester ....... 1930 1,738,000 0.86 
Bowdoin ........ 1931 2,956,417 0.65 


Mr. Manson denied that the company 
spent undue amounts in the ornamenta- 
tion of its exchange buildings and said 
that in general these are of simple interior 
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decoration above the first floor. It is 
usually necessary to build foundations and 
footings for the ultimate height to be sup- 
ported, which tends to make the initial unit 
cost higher than after completion. 

The service Watertown, 
which is not an exchange but a supply and 


building at 


repair depot, cost 27 cents per cubic foot 
of building excluding equipment. This 
was finished in 1932 and has a volume of 
3,762,178 cubic feet. At Bowdoin competi- 
tion was keen and prices were lower than 
earlier. The costs at Bridgewater and 
Huntington were relatively low for such 


small buildings because these house un- 
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attended dial equipment. 
adjourned to May 11. 


The hearing was 


Telephone Exhibits in Chicago Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. 
Three sections of the old Fine Arts 

building in Chicago, I1l., one of the glories 

of the 1893 World’s Fair, now reconstruct- 
ed permanently of Indiana limestone, will 
be open to the public on June 1 as the 

Museum of Science and Industry. It will 

supplement the exhibits of A Century of 

Progress in many ways. 

In one of the sections will be exhibits 
in physics and communications, chemistry, 
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metal working, bricks, power, agricultural 
machinery, textiles, forestry, printing, lo- 
comotives. An electromagnet will be dem- 
onstrated, a threshing machine and engine, 
and the history of the electric light will 
be shown in three exhibits. 

This is the museum to which the relics 
of old Independent 


telephone equipment 


have been entrusted by the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of the Unit- 
ed States. Undoubtedly 
among the communications exhibits and 


these will be 


may be viewed when the telephone men 
gather in Chicago in July for the conven- 
tion of the Independent telephone industry. 


The Independent Manufacturer’s Problem 


Here's Straightforward, Heart-to-Heart Talk With Managers and Executives 
on Interdependence of Independent Operating and Manufacturing Branches 
of the Industry—Mutuality of Interests Requires Support of Manufacturers 


By H. E. Billington, 


General Sales Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Although you may not care to admit it, 
the Independent manufacturer’s problem is 
also your problem. We do not need to 
hark back to the old days when the Inde- 
pendents and the Independent manufac- 
turers fought shoulder to shoulder for a 
common cause. 

Time has softened the memories of the 
battles of other days, just as it has dimmed 
the memories of the assistance, financial and 
otherwise, which was given by the manu- 
Those days 
are gone. The former enemies in many 
The prob- 
today and 


facturers when most needed. 


cases are working in harmony. 
lem right now is that of 
tomorrow. 

There is no business more deeply rooted 
than the telephone business. It is a part 
of the lives of the American people. Be- 
cause of this, it is apt to be taken for 
granted and judged by its faults rather than 
its merits. There must always be some 
telephones. Flow many depends cn_ the 
quality of service you give and how well 
you sell it. 

If real service is rendered and users are 
made to appreciate the value of the tele- 
phone to them, there must be solid growth. 
You can’t give real, salable service unless 
you have up-to-date equipment to do it 
with and are willing to keep your plant up 
to the users’ standards rather than your 
own. 

You must have a constant, reliable source 
ot supply, not only for your current needs 
but for your major requirements and de- 
elopments. This source must be within 
the industry so that it may have a com- 


a 


plete and sympathetic understanding of 
your problems, present and future. 
‘he Independent manufacturer today 


manufactures or handles everything you 


could possibly need for your telephone 


plant. There is no real necessity for going 


elsewhere. He carries complete stocks, at 
convenient points, for your current needs. 
His laboratories test all products which he 
offers you. He puts his own guarantee, on 


top of that cf the manufacturer, on those 





“Since the Independent Manufacturer 

Is Carrying on in the Face of Heavy 

Losses, Because He Has Confidence 

in the Independent Telephone Indus— 

try and Its Future,’’ Says Mr. Bill- 

ington, “Operating Men Should Show 

Their Faith by Buying Now the 

Things They Actually Need.” 
products he does not manufacture himself. 
His men help you apply these products 
more efficiently. 

His prices are generally fair prices, based 
on known costs. These costs are based 
largely on your purchases. If vou cut 
down your purchases, his costs go up. Be- 
cause the biggest portion of the business 


of the real Independent manufacturer is de- 
pendent on your purchases, we are both 
injured when you cut down your purchases 
or obtain them outside of the Independent 
field. 

The Independent manufacturer must in- 
clude in his costs the development expense 
which is necessary on the most important 
items such as switchboards and telephones, 
which are so vital to your business and its 
growth. He must include the costs of cer- 
tain services and requirements which have 
come to be expected within the industry at 
no extra charge. He must, of course, in- 
clude the cost of distribution. 

Assuming that these costs are fair, and 
I will touch on them later, let’s look into a 
real situation: Here is a manufacturer who 
secures practically all of his business in 
fields outside of the telephone industry. Be- 
cause his machinery can be adapted to mak- 
ing a certain piece of telephone apparatus 
or equipment, he desires to break into the 
telephone field. He develops nothing. He 
merely makes a copy of a similar piece of 
equipment, cheapens its construction some- 
what, and then sells it at a price, say, 25 
per cent lower than that of the Independent 
manufacturers. 

Some of the very telephone men who 
spent months conducting tests on this type 
of equipment made by the Independent 
manufacturers, immediately fall for these 
lower prices. They overlook the fact that 
the cost of replacing this item is about ten 
times the purchase price. Of course, this 
manufacturer can sell for a lower price. 
He has spent nothing for development of 
this piece of equipment, and he spends 
nothing for development of the more essen- 
tial things for the industry. 

He can sell mostly by mail because he is 
not required to fix this or adjust that, or 
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furnish ideas or information on telephony 
and new practices. He does not have the 
costs made necessary by your particular re- 
quirements. He does not have the over- 
head necessary to maintain a real telephone 
manufacturing plant equipped in every way 
to meet all of your needs when required. 

He does not need to carry a slow-moving 
obsolete stock so that you may be quickly 
supplied with repair parts for equipment 
10, 20 or even 30 years old. He adds 
nothing to the industry. 

When you seriously consider that your 
future is so closely bound to reliable sources 
of development and supply for your major 
items, can you conscientiously take this 
accessory business away from that neces- 
sary source? Every cent diverted from 
real Independent manufacturing channels 
cuts down the income which pays for the 
development of your necessities. 

You may wonder why, on the items sold 
but not manufactured by the Independent 
telephone manufacturer, you should not buy 
direct from the original manufacturer and 
get better prices. The answer is that the 
cost of contact with you, if it were made 
direct by the original manufacturer who 
makes only one item or line, would be so 
high that his prices would have to be in- 
creased. His sales expense could not be 
distributed over many items. 

I will state again that the prices charged 
you by the Independent manufacturers are 
fair prices based on known costs. You may 
rightly ask why prices on certain items, 
such as telephones, have not been reduced. 
In times when there were more Independent 
stations and times when there were not so 
many telephones on your shelves, a manu- 
facturer might, for example, put instru- 
ments through his factory in lots of 10,000. 

Besides the manufacturing cost, there are 
always fixed charges which go to build up 
If these are distributed over 10,000 
instruments, the cost per unit is bound to 
be less than when distributed over a smaller 
Under present conditions in 
the field and present demand, the telephones 
are not put through in such large lots, con- 
sequently the cost per unit is more. In 
fact, in some items the cost is now greater 
than the selling price. 

You may rightfully ask about some of 
these items which go to make up the price 
you pay. In this industry there are cer- 
tain practices which were born in it and 


costs. 


production. 
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continue to thrive. One of these is the 
demand for immediate service, even on 
parts and items which are many years old. 
In our case it necessitates large stocks of 
many items, more or less slow-moving. 

Immediate service requires large stocks 
and careful production control on current 
items. It requires a plant and equipment 
large enough to meet your peak demands. 
It means an inside organization large 
enough to give you what you want when 
you want it. You require engineering ad- 
vice and service. Your problems are our 
problems. We are asked for service in the 
forms of bulletins and data covering opera- 
tion and maintenance of your plant, inside 
and outside. 

I can picture now a certain telephone 
man who has been buying his plugs from 
some firm in Denmark. If these plugs do 
not wear long or do not operate well, it is 
just too bad. If these were plugs made by 
one of the Independent manufacturers they 
might be sent back even after a year’s 
service with a demand for replacement. 
The Independent cords they are used on 
might even be accused of causing the 
trouble and a call from a representative 
might be necessary. 

Can you picture the employe of this tele- 
phone man cutting back his cords to put 
on the foreign plugs while using an instruc- 
tion book put out by the Independent 
manufacturer at no cost to the telephone 
man? 

Because in this kind of business there 
are so many thousands of small items for 
maintenance and repair, there are also 
thousands of small orders which must be 
taken care of with a systematic routine. 
We cannot just take this or that out of 
some bin or from some shelf. We must 
be sure, from our records, that you are 
getting the right thing, at the right time 
and at a fair price. 

These small orders take about as much 
time and expense as the larger ones. 
Frankly, we lose money on most of them 
when considered individually. Our cost 
of doing business must be based on aver- 
ages. 

We, in our company, believe that now, 
more than ever, a field force is invaluable 
to you. Our men are not merely sales- 
men. They are experienced telephone men, 
who have a full understanding of your 
problems. We feel that most telephone 
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men appreciate this service. We do, how- 
ever, find some cases where the service is 
soon forgotten. 

I am reminded of a case in one of the 
Western states where a telephone man 
complained bitterly because we had sent 
him three small 15-cent items by prepaid 
mail and billed him 50 cents instead oi 
sending just the one he had ordered. We 
explained carefully that 50 cents did not 
even cover the cost of handling the order. 
He accused us of red tape, inefficiency, and 
over-charging, until it occurred to him that 
only the week before one of our field men 
had spent a half day with him locating 
trouble in some cable that was not pur- 
chased from us. 

Just recently one of our field men spent 
three days in a certain town using his in- 
fluence to stop a movement to put in a 
duplicate telephone plant. He was able to 
do this because of his intimate acquaintance 
with the proper people in that territory. 

These services cost money but they seem 
to be a necessity in this field. There are 
no manufacturers outside of the Indepen- 
dent field who can or will do these things. 
Their interest is only to take what they 
can and add nothing to the whole structure. 

Regardless of statements to the con- 
trary, the Independent manufacturers have 
led in development of the things most es- 
sential to the industry. They are continu- 
ing this work in spite of the handicaps 
before them. They are doing these things 
to keep the industry in the position it de- 
serves and needs. You, as a good tele- 
phone man, will not care to mortgage your 
future by doing any of the things which 
might destroy the Independent manufactur- 
ers, hamper their development or drive 
them into other lines of business. 

Since the Independent manufacturer is 
carrying on in the face of heavy losses, 
because he has confidence in the Indepen- 
dent telephone industry and its future, op- 
erating men should show their faith by 
buying now the things they actually need. 
It will be many years until they again have 
the opportunity to do so much for so 
little money. 

You need the Independent manufacturer, 
and he needs your _ business. He is 
not asking you to pay a premium on what 
you buy from him. He merely wants to 
give you what you need at a fair price 
and to be enabled to continue to do so. 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





W. O. Pennell, of St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently completed 35 years in telephone en- 
gineering work, the latter 15 of which have 
been spent in the capacity of chief engi- 
neer of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Joining the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 





sylvania at Philadelphia two years after re- 
ceiving his engineering degree from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Pennell served that company, first as out- 
side plant engineer, and later in the com- 
bined position of engineer of building, 
equipment and traffic. 


In 1902, he was transferred to the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose 
chief engineer at the time was J. P. Davis, 
a former St. Louisan. The headquarters of 
the American company were then in Bos- 
ton, Mass. For a few months he was en- 
gaged in traffic engineering wrk there 
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and later traveled as a special inspector 
on outside plant work through Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Michigan. 

In the spring of 1903, Mr. Pennell was 
transferred to the Missouri & Kansas Tel- 
ephone Co. as chief engineer. He held 
that position until May, 1912, when that 
company became a part of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. He was then trans- 
ferred to St. Louis as general building 
and equipment engineer. He was made act- 
ing chief engineer in 1916, and two years 
later was made chief engineer. 

Johh J. Robinson, recently appointed 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the New York Telephone Co., entered the 
service of the New York company in June, 
1899, as a cable-splicer’s helper. He worked 
as splicer, and as splicing foreman until 
November, 1907, when he was transferred 
te the Long Island division as supervising 
foreman. 

In 1911 he became district superintend- 
ent for Suburban Long Island, retaining 
this position for little more than a year 
when, in October, 1912, he was appointed 
superintendent of plant with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., becoming 
general plant superintendent in March, 
1913. In November, 1919, he was trans- 
ferred to the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
to serve in the same capacity. Returning 
te the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in 1921, he was appointed general plant 
manager. 

The New York Telephone Co. claimed 
him in March, 1924, to serve as general 
plant manager and in June, 1927, he was 
appointed general manager for the Long 
Island area, becoming vice-president and 
general manager of that area in September, 
1927, which position he held until his ap- 
pointment on March 21, 1933, as operating 
vice-president. 

Dr. Sergius P. Grace, of New York, 
assistant vice-president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., is now located in 
Chicago. In addition to being in charge 
of the exhibit of the Bell System, Dr. 
Grace is the executive representative of the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
the Century of Progress which opens in 
Chicago on May 27. 

In the five years during which Dr. Grace 
gave lectures on the research work, and 

















Dr. Sergius P. Grace, of New York City, 

Assistant Vice-President of the Bell Tele- 

phone Laboratories, Who !s in Charge of 

the Bell System’s Exhibit at the Century 

of Progress in Chicago and Also the Exec-— 

utive Representative of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 


demonstrations of the 
3ell Telephone 


products, of the 
Laboratories, he made 
many friends in the telephone field. These 
he will be glad to see at the Bell System’s 
Like- 
wise any of their friends will be cordial- 
ly received by Dr. Grace who will see that 
the exhibit is fully explained to them. The 
exhibit 


exhibit at the Century of Progress. 


was prepared, and is being in- 
stalled under the direction of John Mills, 
director of publications of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 

Dr. Grace will be in attendance at the 
Bell System’s exhibit until the close of 
the Century of Progress in November. 
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G. D. Driver, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is now acting district manager for the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at Sioux 
City, Iowa. Mr. Driver takes the place of 
James A. Rae, who has been transferred to 
St. Paul, Minn., where he is assigned to the 
staff of the vice president of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Driver, goes to Sioux City with 13 
years of with the 
Telephone Co. The 
greater part of that time he held positions 
in the general office staff organizations in 
Omaha, Neb., and Des Moines. 

He started his telephone work in Omaha 
after graduation from the University of 
Nebraska in 1920. Later he served as dis- 
trict commercial supervisor of the St. 
Cloud, Minn., district. In September, 1925, 
he returned to the general offices of the 
company in Omaha, where he was engaged 
in commercial engineering studies. 

For the last five years Mr. Driver has 
been commercial engineer for the lowa area 
with headquarters in Des Moines. 

William H. Harrison, of New York 
City, plant engineer of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has been named 
to succeed Philip C. Staples as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, at Phila- 
delphia. 


telephone experience 
Northwestern Bell 


Mr. Harrison began his telephone career 
in New York City in 1909 as repairman 
for the New York Telephone Co. From 
1912 to 1915 he carried a repair kit by day 
and studied industrial electrical engineer- 
ing by night at the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, from which he was graduated. He 
has been plant engineer of the Bell Sys- 
tem for the past four years. 


Obituary. 

Arthur P. Fair, district engineer of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, in charge 
of the London (Ontario) district, died sud- 
denly. His passing was a severe shock to 
numerous friends and acquaintances in and 
around London and Sarnia where he had 
been stationed since joining the Bell ser- 
vice on April 1, 1906. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Teiephone Hearings 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. Answer 
Holds Assessment Invalid. 

Charging of investigation costs to Wis- 
consin utilities is a special tax requiring 
the utilities to share the general costs of 
government and hence is unconstitutional, 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. contended 
in an answer to a state suit filed in circuit 
court in Madison on May 3. 

The state is suing the company to recover 
costs of an investigation which it claims 


must be paid by the telephone company. 

The answer also contends the assessment 
of such costs against the utility deprives it 
of property without due process of law. 


Practices Regarding Classified 
Directory Advertising. 
Evidence relating to the classified direc- 
tory advertising practices of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will be brought 
into the hearing by the New York Public 


Service Commission on complaints that the 
New York Telephone Co. had threatened 
to discontinue telephone service to sub- 
scribers who failed to pay charges for their 
advertisments in Donnelley’s Red Book. 
At a brief hearing in New York City on 
May 3 before Melvin L. Krulewitch, assis- 
tant counsel of the commission, who is sit- 
ting as examining commissioner in the case, 
J. Morgan Jones, former secretary and 
general sales manager of the Reuben H. 
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Donnelley Corp., said the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. had “completely 
obliterated private city directory publish- 
ers.” He said the company received from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 yearly in revenue 
from advertising in classified directories. 

The hearing was adjourned because of 
the absence of Arthur D. Welch, assistant 
vice-president of the New York Telephone 
Co., who was reported ill. 


Wisconsin Commission Concedes 
Its Expert’s Figures Inaccurate. 
One of the developments in the state- 

wide investigation of the Wisconsin Tele- 

phone Co. by the Wisconsin Public Service 

Commission was the discovery by the tele- 

phone company’s attorneys of inaccuracies 

i reports prepared by the commission’s 

staff and submitted as evidence. 

The reports were made by John H. Bick- 
ley, chief accountant of the commission, 
and the errors, and misleading figures were 
brought out in the cross-examination of 
Mr. Bickley by the company’s attorneys. 
They were made, it was stated by Mr. 
Bickley, by a junior accountant who had 
complete charge of that part of the work. 

After consideration of the matter, the 
commission on April 25 accepted its re- 
sponsibility for the errors in a statement 
by Chairman Kronshage, Jr. 
The commission reserved formal ruling on 
admitting the reports, objected to, as com- 
petent indicating they will be 
stricken and the company’s objection sus- 


Theodore 


evidence, 


tained. 

Mr. Kronshage’s statement accepting 
responsibility follows: 

“This illustrates particularly to my mind 
just the difficulty this commission has had 
in getting competent accountants. I as- 
sume from the statement of Mr. Bickley, 
when he said that he turned over the prep- 
aration of these tables to a junior, that 
he did not consider this compilation of the 
greatest value; but the commission cannot 
use accountants who are merely mechanics 
at figures, no matter how expert they are. 

They have got to comprehend the work 
they are doing. Figures must mean some- 
thing to them, and it is quite apparent 
that the junior who worked on this—and 
all of our juniors, by the way, are Wiscon- 
sin men—did not comprehend what he was 
doing. 

That is the sort of situation which is not 
only unfair to the commission; it is unfair 
te Mr. Bickley who bears the brunt, and 
it is unfair to the company which has to 
attempt to check these figures which have 
been carelessly prepared. 

We will reserve ruling, and make a rul- 
ing with a statement, and indicate now that 
the commission is inclined to strike.” 
counsel for the 
company, objected to use of the testimony 
mistakes which he 
said were misleading the commission. Ed- 
win S. Mack, chief counsel for the com- 
pany drew a comparison between mistakes 


Frederick Sammond, 


because of numerous 
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made by state officials and the insertion of 
figures in an exhibit by an engineer of the 
company. 

“There are errors on nearly every page,” 
said he, referring to reports of state ac- 
countants. “If a similar exhibit had been 
submitted by the company, it would not 
only be excluded, but we would be criti- 
cized severely. 

“The commission would have felt it was 
a deliberate effort to mislead. I do not 
charge any attempt to mislead but I do say 
that the exhibit is misleading.’ 


Nebraska Commission Testing Out 
Effect of Rate Reductions. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission 
is trying out at Osmond an experiment 
that is believed will settle a hotly-disputed 
question in the field of telephone operation 
—whether a reduction in rates will improve 
the financial condition of a company al- 
ready operating in the red. 

Osmond is a town of 750 population, in 
northeast Nebraska. It is one of a group 
of exchanges purchased some years ago 
and operated by the Western Telephone 
Corp. During the last year or two what 
virtually amounted to a strike has been in 
operation so that from an exchange of more 
than 300 stations, less than 60 now remain, 
and some of these are on the point of 
being lost. 

The experiment is being made with the 
consent of the Western corporation, which 
handed over the exchange to the commis- 
sion to do with it as it sees fit. 

The commission valued the plant through 
its engineers in 1927, and fixed a valua- 
tion of $17,000. Since it has been in the 
Western Telephone Corp. group, the in- 
vestment has been increased to $25,000. 
The cost of operation averages around 
$3,200 a year. At the present time its in- 
come is on the basis of less than half that 
sum. 

Action was taken by the commission 
after it had received a petition signed by 
160 residents of that section, former and 
present patrons of the company, asking 
for a reduction in rates, those not now 
taking service promising to return if a 
rate concession were made. 

Commissioner Bollen, new member of 
the Nebraska regulatory body, holds to the 
opinion that where the companies have lost 
heavily, especially among the farmers, the 
situation, financially, can be bettered by a 
reduction in rates. The companies gener- 
ally have opposed this policy, contending 
that as rural service is now furnished at 
less than cost, reducing the rates would 
merely add to their troubles. The readi- 
ness of the owners of the Osmond ex- 
change to have the commissioners handle 
the matter gave the opportunity for a 
tryout of Mr. Bollen’s ideas. 

An order signed by all of the members 
of the commission has been issued, which 
calls for a reduction of 50 to 75 cents in 
monthly rates. The new schedule follows: 
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Business, $2.75 for wall and $3.00 for desk 
service; residence, individual, $1.25 and 
$1.50; two-party residence, $1.15 and $.40: 
rural business, wall, $2.25; rural residence, 
wall, $1.25; switching, 35 cents a month, 
These rates, by the commission’s order, 
are to expire at the end of the year. 

Commissioner Bollen says that his con- 
clusions, from studying the situation, are 
that the loss of patrons has been due to 
a gross discrimination in rates as compared 
with other exchanges of the company and 
to maintenance of these rates during a 
period of financial stringency. 

He thinks that reduced rates are not only 
necessary, in cases of this kind, to reduce 
operating losses, but that recognition must 
be given to the fact that the value of the 
service to a subscriber is measured by the 
number of subscribers to an exchange; that 
rates should be made with this fact in mind 
as well as the amount invested in property 
that is used for giving service. 

As establishing the soundness of this 
argument, he said that if the number of 
subscribers were reduced to one, the sery- 
ice would be worthless. He said that as- 
surances had been received that a hundred 
of the old subscribers would come back, if 
rates were reduced; and that if they were 
not, 50 per cent of those remaining would 
quit before the end of the month. 

Mr. Bollen said that the books of the 
company show that an excessive loss of 
stations is revealed by the company rec- 
ords. In 1930, it supplied 32 business, 58 
individual residence, 113 rural stations and 
switched 11 rural subscribers, a total of 
218. At the end of 1932, the business sta- 
tions had fallen to 24, residence to 30, 
rural to nine and switching to eight; at 
the present time, business stations num- 
ber 24, residence 27 and rural six. 

He says that the rates are plainly higher 
than the traffic will bear, and that the situ- 
ation presents a perfect picture of condi- 
tions in the agricultural districts where 
farm prices are so low that existing rates 
cannot be paid however justified they may 
have been when originally fixed. He 
recommends that for the remainder of the 
year the company make no charge for re- 
connection or reinstallation. 

Commissioners Drake and Randall con- 
sented to the experiment under the circum- 
stances of company consent, since the con- 
struction gives the commission general con- 
trol as well as right to supervise service. 
Mr. Drake said that the books show an 
expense of $3,286 for the 12 months last 
past, with revenues of but $1,686, on a 
property valued at $25,000. Any increase 
in rates sufficient, as a matter of arith- 
metic, to make up the deficit would result 
in rates entirely prohibitive. 

The problem was more one for the com- 
munity than for the company or the com- 
mission, but the latter would proceed to 
test out the soundness of the proposal that 
lower rates would restore financial stabil- 
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This New Strowger C-A-X 


This new small automatic exchange makes profitable opera- 
tion possible for small suburban and rural communities, since 


it requires NO OPERATORS AND NO ATTENTION. 
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full automatic service of the finest type—yet its first cost 
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The small Community Automatic Exchange is available 
in various sizes and can be used with either magneto or 
central battery telephones, and with grounded or 
metallic lines. 
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ity. This will be continued for an eight- 
month period, with attention focused on 
how many former subscribers will return 
at the new reduced rates and what effect 
the new schedule has upon the finances 
of the company. 

Commissioner Randall consented only as 
a last chance or hope to save the exchange 
from being closed. He took sharp issue 
in his statement with the declaration of 
Commissioner Bollen that there were but 
two fundamentals in  rate-making—the 
value of the service and the amount in- 
vested in serviceable plant. He said that 
rate of return cannot be ignored in any 
case, and that this has too long been estab- 
lished by the court to be dismissed with a 
wave of the hand by the commission. 

He said that the experiment agreed upon 
is a last resort to save service to the town, 
and called attention to the fact that a pro- 
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portionate part of the Western Telephone 
Corp.’s system bond issue of $344,000, ap- 
proved on a showing at the time of the 
ownership of property reasonably worth 
$432,000, was secured by the property in 
use at the Osmond exchange, and that if 
the exchange were dismantled the salvage 
would be so small as to threaten to serious- 
ly affect the security of the outstanding 
bonds. 

New Jersey Bill Limiting Handset 

Rates Passes House. 

By a vote of 31 to 21 on May 2, the 
house of the New Jersey legislature passed 
the bill by Assemblyman Siracusa of At- 
lantic County, prohibiting telephone com- 
panies from charging extra fees after the 
first year for use of “French” telephones 
and requiring them to furnish service to 
customers having their own equipment. 


Denies Its Plant Over-Built 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. Completes Testimony on Charges of 
Over-Developed Plant—No Unnecessary Plant Added—Expend- 
itures Required by Municipal Demands and Ordinary Needs 


Net profit of the Western Electric Co.’s 
business with associated Bell telephone com- 
panies for the years 1925 to 1931 was con- 
siderably less than that of 88 large indus- 
trial organizations in the same period, J. 
Kenneth Crossland, New York, general 
commercial accountant of the company, 
testified on May 2 before the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission. 

Mr. Crossland’s testimony was in re- 
sponse to the commission’s order for the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., to show cause 
why it should not be prohibited from mak- 
ing any further extensions or improvements 
to its existing plant facilities which the 
commission charged were over-developed. 

The commission had questioned whether 
expenditures by the Wisconsin company 
were not directed by its parent American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for the lat- 
ter’s financial benefit through another sub- 
sidiary, the Western Electric Co. 

The 88 companies earned a net profit of 
10.7 per cent while the Western Electric 
Co. made only 7.3 per cent on its busi- 
ness with the Bell companies, Mr. Cross- 
land testified. 

An answer to the charge of the com- 
mission that the Wisconsin company has 
done a large amount of unnecessary wir- 
ing, was made by George F. Crowell, chief 
engineer of the company at the same ses- 
sion. 

The commission, in the order that it is- 
sued nearly a year ago reducing the rates 
of the company 12% per cent, charged that 
between 1925 and 1931 the company in- 
stalled an amount of wire that was ex- 
cessive. It charged that between these 
years the number of “pair feet per work- 
ing line of exchange wire” was increased 
34.71 per cent. 

Mr. Crowell testified that the commission 


had not allowed for the fact that much 
wire had to be installed because of the 
erection of new telephone buildings, and 
had not made other allowances that should 
have been made. He said that with these 
allowances made, the increase in the num- 
ber of pair feet per working line of ex- 
change wire was only 19 per cent. 

The increase would have been less than 
19 per cent, Mr. Crowell testified, had it 
not been for the fact that many new tele- 
phones were being installed in sparsely- 
settled localities, such as the edges of big 
cities. This necessarily involved the instal- 
lation of longer wires than are required in 
densely-settled localities. 

He gave figures showing the situation in 
Milwaukee in 1921 when the average length 
of a subscriber’s line was .96 of a mile. In 
1926, he said, the average was 1.09 miles. 
He said that he had no figures for later 
years, but that he believed the average 
continued to increase. 

He declared that the needs of the West- 
ern Electric Co. and the A. T. & T. Co. 
never were considered in the construction 
plans of his company. 

In all projects, he stated, the company 
asked itself why the work need be done 
at all, why it need be done at the particu- 
lar time, and why it should be done in the 
way proposed; and unless the answers 
were satisfactory, the project was not 
carried forward. 

The installation of dial telephones also 
has been criticised by the commission, and 
Mr. Crowell defended them. 

He said that when new dial telephones 
were installed, some sort of an office had 
to be established. The company, after a 
careful study, concluded that dial offices 
would be cheaper in the long run than so- 
called manual offices. He pointed out that 
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operators are also employed in the dial 
offices. 

Statements by the commission that the 
company increases its investments beyond 
subscriber needs were refuted on May 3 
by Frank M. McEniry, general commercial 
superintendent for the company. 

Commissioner David Lilienthal had de- 
clared that the company’s expenses have 
increased faster than its new business. 

Mr. McEniry argued that in normal 
times the company stresses addition of 
new business that will not involve large 
outlays for new equipment. As examples, 
he cited installation of extension telephones 
and of private branch exchanges. 

Mr. Crowell testified on May 4 that 
much of the $25,000,000 expended from 
June, 1928, to October, 1932, had been the 
result of municipal requirements and that 
practically all of the work had been ordi- 
nary routine necessities. 

The testimony was given in answer to 
criticisms that the company had increased 
its investment by $25,000,000 despite the 
fact the number of subscriber telephones 
had remained practically the same. 

Mr. Crowell testified the total number 
of construction and improvement jobs dur- 
ing the period named was 29,715, of which 
28,940 had been routine jobs of “ordinary 
necessity” and costing less than $2,500 each. 

He also pointed out that municipal re- 
quirements, due to widening of streets 
and highways, construction of overheads, 
and a general wave of civic pride demand- 
ing “great white ways” necessitating plac- 
ing wires underground, had increased such 
expenditures nearly 300 per cent from 
1927-1932 over the previous five-year 
period. 

Mr. Crowell said the company’s expendi- 
tures had been scaled down with the gen- 
eral business slump and for 1933 now to- 
tal $2,829,000. About 70 per cent of this 
expenditure is for routine work, mostly 
i! response to new orders for service. 

Mr. Crowell said the company has kept 
the commission apprised of its contemplat- 
ed expenditures during 1932 and 1933. He 
cited one letter containing such informa- 
tion that was sent to the commission 
February 14, three days before the issu- 
ance by the commission of the order on 
which the hearing just ended was based. 

Commissioner David E. Lilienthal said 
he had not received the letter until a week 
after the date it bore. “If I had seen the 
letter before the order was issued, the or- 
der would have been altered,” he said. 

Testimony of President William R. 
McGovern completed presentation of the 
Wisconsin company’s reply to charges by 
the commission that it undertook expan- 
sion without close regard for business in- 
creases and decreases, to the advantage of 
the Western Electric Co. which supplied 
equipment. 

Mr. McGovern testified that his com- 
pany did not take the welfare of Western 
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Electric Co. or A. T. & T. Co. into ac- 
count in planning expenditures. 

The date for cross-examination will be 
determined following study of the com- 
pany’s testimony by the commission. 





Ohio Associated Company Author- 
ized to Issue Capital Stock. 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commission on 
May 3, authorized the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co., with headquarters in Mar- 
jon, to issue and sell $244,000 in 6 per cent 
preferred stock at 90 per cent par value 
and 2,000 shares of no par common stock 
for $9,756. 

The proceeds are to be used in reimburs- 
ing the company’s treasury for $211,716 un- 
capitalized capital expenditures as of De- 
cember 31, 1931. 

The company decreed that $161,325 of 
proceeds should be used to repay advances 
from affliated companies of moneys used to 
finance, in part, construction work and to 
pay $27,500 as fees to counsel for services 
in rate cases affecting the company’s 
Marion and New Philadelphia exchanges. 
The balance is to be added to working cap- 
ital. 

The commission validated by its ruling 
the company’s previously unauthorized is- 
suance of $32,060 in 7 per cent preferred 
stock for conversion of $29,145 in out- 
standing first mortgage bonds. 

The company’s application for authority 
to issue additional preferred and common 
to reimburse its treasury to the 
amount of $24,000 representing discount 
assumed in refunding $286,000 worth of 
bonds in 1931 was rejected by the commis- 


stock 
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Hearing on Proposed Reduction of 
Rural Switching Rates. 

Commissioners Drake and Bollen, of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, have 
been holding a series of hearings in con- 
nection with the order upon the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to show cause 
why rural exchange and switching rates 
should not be reduced. These have been 
confined entirely to testimony from patrons 
of the lines, mostly farmers, who have 
been objecting strenuously to the $1.75 ru- 
ral rate more particularly. 

The commissioners discovered _ that 
that where switching rates are 75 cents, 
the subscribers would be satisfied if there 
were a reduction to 60 cents; where it was 
60 cents they thought 45 or 50 cents would 
be about right, and where it was 50 cents, 
a quarter should be the rate. 

Most of the complainants take the posi- 
tion that the farmers have been hard hit 
and that their net income has disappeared 
in most cases; hence the telephone com- 
pany ought to be willing to do its share 
by taking a loss over a period. The argu- 
ment that the company is restricted, in pros- 
perous times, to the same return as it is 
entitled to at present, falls generally on 
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deaf ears; the farmers have been hit and 
they think nobody else is entitled to a net 
income either in these times. 

The last week the commissioners were 
out, they found a decided improvement in 
the morale of the farmers, with optimism 
replacing the blues, and a general feeling 
that agriculture is again on the upgrade. 
At Holdrege, where the Northwestern Bell 
company serves 39 farm lines, with a 
maximum number of patrons of 390 in 
1928, the number actually increased in 
1931; at the present time there are still 
360 being served and only one line cut off. 

The earlier hearings found a number of 
the radicals present, representing the 
Farmers’ Holiday Association, but a sec- 
ond trip into northeast Nebraska, where 
they were most numerous, uncovered the 
fact that the organization had lost most of 
its members, and that fewer protestants 
are appearing. 

At Spalding, the commissioners  en- 
countered the fact that the Continental ex- 
change at Greeley and the Wolbach Tele- 
phone Co., owned by Ole Christenson, 
have lower rural rates than the North- 
western Bell, in adjoining territory. 

A number of telephone companies, in 
past months, took in large amounts of 
corn—from farmers in distress and who 
could pay nothing because they had no 
money—when the market price was eight 
and ten cents, allowing them 20 cents. 
Most of the corn went into storage. 





Handset Charges Reduced in New 
Hampshire by Bell Company. 

A reduction in the monthly additional 
charge for handsets from 25 cents to 15 
cents by the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. was announced on April 19 
by Mayland Morse, chairman of the New 
Hampshire Public Service Commission. 

Over $13,000 will be saved annually on 
the approximately 11,000 telephones of this 
type being used in the state, it was estimat- 
ed. 

Reduction of the rate, according to the 
commission, was made by the New England 
company voluntarily following conferences 
with the commission. Conferences werc 
first started by the commission, it was said. 


in April, 1931. 


Right of Commission in Determin- 
ing Public Utility Regulation. 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 

sion has filed a brief with the state supreme 
court in support of its recent action in hold- 
ing, in a taxicab case from Omaha, that 
it has the right to determine whether addi- 
tional competition shall be permitted in the 
case of any public utilities. 

This was the first time the commission 
had sought to exercise this power, which 
had been specifically denied it by the legis- 
lature when asked for at past sessions. 
The commission says that it has been vested 
by the constitution with full powers of 
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regulation and supervision of utilities ex- 
cept as limited by legislative action. 

The commission takes the ground that the 
supreme court has no power to hear any 
appeal ‘from its acts de novo, but may pass 
only upon the reasonableness of any order 
that it enters. Hence, it has no power to 
prescribe regulations and require their 
adoption by the commission. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

May 15: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Davis on joint applica- 
tion of the Tri-State Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co, and the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate by the latter 
company to acquire control of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., by purchase of common stock from 
the Tri-State Consolidated company. 

The proposed transfer includes, in addi- 
tion to the St. Paul exchange, an extensive 
system of toll lines and small exchanges in 
southern Minnesota, the eastern half of 
South Dakota and a small portion of south- 
ern North Dakota. 

ALABAMA. 


June 6: Hearing in Birmingham on cita- 
tion of the commission against the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
show cause why its rates should not be 
reduced. 

CALIFORNIA, 

May 3: Application filed by Mrs. Mary 
Roper, executrix, to sell the public utility 
telephone system in Butte County to Carl 
lI’, Dodge. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 6: Schedule presented on which 
no action was taken: Potomac Telephone 
Co.’s supplement No. 1, I. C. C. No. 3, 
sheet 1, concerning Armstrong, covering 
rural multi-party residence and _ business 
service, effective May 5. There was no 
change in rates involved. 

April 6: Permission granted the Mid- 
land Telephone Co., and the following com- 
panies, to suspend for 60 days the service 
connection charges at all exchanges, begin- 
ning April 1: The Illinois Consolidated 
Telephone Co., the Illinois Southeastern 
Telephone Co., the Arthur Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., and the Atwood Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

April 20: Order approved authorizing 
the Tri County Telephone Co., to sell and 
the Dahlgren Telephone Co., to purchase 
the property known as the Belle Rive divi- 
sion of the Tri County Telephone Co. 
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April 20: Mason Telephone Co.’s I. C. 
C No. 1, Mason and vicinity, effective May 
1, submitted reducing rates from $10.00 per 
year to $7.20 per year. No action was 
taken by the commission. 

April 26: Approval granted application 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to lease certain tcll facilities from 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in Wyanet for $1,510 per month for an in- 
definite period, and for floor space from the 
same company in Wyanet for $505 per 
month. 

KANSAS. 

May 15: Hearing on complaint of cer- 
tain telephone ‘subscribers at Highland 
Park, a suburb of Topeka, against the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. concern- 


ing ; its mileage charge for telephone 
service. 
May 15: Hearing in Topeka on appli- 


cation of the Kansas Telephone Co. for 
authority to discontinue its Benton ex- 
change and to withdraw its plant and equip- 
ment from the town of Benton and the 
community immediately adjacent thereto, 
where it renders service to less than ten 
subscribers. There is also another ex- 
change rendering service at Benton, which 
is owned and operated by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 


May 24: Hearing in Esbon, Jewell 
county, on the complaint of T. J. Wright 
and C. S. Dietz, vs. the Esbon Telephone 
Co., alleging discrimination in charges for 
telephone services at Esbon. 

May 31: Hearing in Durham, Marion 
county, on the complaint of W. L. Schultz 
vs. The Farmers’ Mutual Switchboard As- 
sociation, of Tampa, concerning the aban- 
donment of free service between the Dur- 
ham exchange and the Tampa exchange. 
The Tampa exchange has flatly refused to 
reconnect the service without an order 
from the commission. 

MIssourl, 

_May 2: Approval granted the applica- 
tion of R. L. Simmons to sell and F. W. 
Brown to purchase the Emden Telephone 
Exchange. 

_May 2: Approval granted the applica- 
tion of the Ozark Central Telephone Co. 
for authority to construct, operate and 
maintain a telephone exchange at Climax 
Springs and to file a rate schedule for serv- 
ice thereat; also for authority to erect, 
maintain and operate a metallic toll line be- 
tween Climax Springs to Macks Creek and 
- file a rate schedule for service on the 
ine. 

April 18: Approval granted the joint 
petition of the Gilliam Telephone Co. and 
the Mid-Missouri Telephone Co. to transfer 
assets of the Gilliam company to Mid-Mis- 
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souri company and for a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. 
New York. 

May 9: Continued hearing in New York 
City on proceeding, instituted on motion of 
the commission as to rules, etc., of the New 
York Telephone Co., particularly with re- 
gard to its billing practices in the city of 
New York; and as to relationship existing 
between the New York Telephone Co. and 
the Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 

NortH Dakota. 

April 17: Approval granted the rates, 
charges, and rules of practice, filed by the 
Flem Telephone Co., of Petersburg. 

April 17: Approval granted revised local 
exchange tariffs filed by the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. for Crosby, Finley, 
Hankinson, Kenmare, Wahpeten, Carring- 
ton and Lisbon. 

April 27: The Heimdal & Bloomington 
Farmers Telephone Co.’s application, for 
authority to divide the company into two 
companies, namely, the Heimdal & Bloom- 
ington Farmers Telephone Co. and _ the 
West Norway Telephone Co., granted. 

April 27: Approval granted joint appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. and the Antelope-Homestead Telephone 
Co., Wyndemere, to buy and sell, respec- 
tively, certain telephone property located 
within the city limits of Wyndemere. 

April 27: Approval granted application 
of the Fort Berthold Farmers Telephone 
Co., Makoti, to place a first mortgage on its 
telephone property. 


OHIO. 


May 3: Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
of Marion authorized to issue preferred 
and common stock to reimburse treasury 
for uncapitalized expenditures as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1931. 

May 12: Hearing on charges that un- 
earned dividends were paid out of capital 
funds during the past five years by officials 
of the Ohio Central Telephone Corp. of 
Wooster; the Warren Telephone Co., and 
the Mt. Vernon Telephone Co. The hear- 
ing was originally set for May 3 but was 
postponed at the request of counsel for the 
companies, all subsidiaries of the Middle 
Western Telephone Co., of Chicago. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 8: Hearing on protests of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., against assessments 
made against it by the commission for 
March and April expenses in connection 
with its investigation of the utility’s rates 
and practices. 

May 8: Hearing in Madison on the peti- 
tion of citizens of Tomah and Oakdale ask- 
ing a revision of telephone rates charged by 
the Northwest Telephone Co. 
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Mediterranean Island’s Telephone Service 


Telephone System of the Island of Malta, Important Naval Base and Port of 





Call in Mediterranean Sea, Taken Over by Government and New Equipment 
Installed—History of Island—Description of Telephone Equipment Installed 


Siemens Brothers & Co., Woolwich, England. 


The island of Malta, with an area of 91 
square miles, is the largest of that small 
group of Mediterranean islands to which 
An important naval 
recently 


it gives its name. 
hase and port of call, it has 
taken a new and important step in its de- 
velopment when the government decided 
to install an up-to-date telephone system, 
serving the town of Valletta and its en- 
virons. 

Previously telephone communication 
around Valletta was provided by a small 
telephone installation operated by the 
Melita Telephone Co. under the patronage 
of the civil government. This system was 
wholly inadequate for the increasing com- 
mercial and private needs of the com- 
munity; and to make adequate provision 
for future telephone growth, the govern- 
ment of Malta decided to take over full 
control, with a modern and complete new 
system, incorporating entirely new aerial 
and underground cable routes. 

The new network also includes a sec- 
submarine connecting the 
towns of Valletta and Sliema, which lie 


tion of cable 
on opposite sides of the entrance to the 
This section com- 
400-pair 10-pound 


Marsamucetto harbor. 


prises 1,132 feet of 


conductor in armored submarine cable. In 
Valletta and Sliema, the new distribution 
cables are all run underground. They are 
either laid in cable trenches or carried 


By S. C. Reade, 








View of Operating Room of the Exchange on the Isle of Malta in the Mediterranean Sea. 


along in the numerous subterranean pass- 
ages which are one of the most interest- 
ing features of the island of Malta. 
Great strategical importance has always 
been attached to the island on account 
of its commanding geographical position, 
and the existence of these underground 
passages can be traced back to the early 
days in the history of Malta. During the 
periods of hostile incursions to which the 
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Laying the 400-Pair Submarine Cable Across the Marsamucetto Harbor in Isle of Malta. 
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island was frequently subject, these pass- 
safe retreat for 
refugees and to afford an easy means of 


ages were used as a 
underground communication between the 
numerous forts which surround the har- 
bor. 


Distribution to the outlying districts be- 
yond the towns is carried out on aerial 
pole routes, using lightly-armored cable 
or open-wire distribution. 

The supply and installation of the com- 
plete system, including the exchange 
equipment and telephone instruments, and 
the whole of the line plant, both overhead 
and underground, as well as the wiring 
of subscribers’ premises, was entrusted to 
Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
England. 

In accordance with 


London, 


the government’s 
decision a 40-volt central battery system 
has been installed in conformity with the 
British Post Office standards. 

In order to meet the rather humid cli- 
matic conditions prevailing at Malta, all 
switchboard cables and wires have enam- 
elled tinned conductors, and exposed ap- 
paratus has been suitably protected. 

The manual switchboard consists of : One 
magneto position (for operating single- 
wire earth return lines from the outlying 
districts) ; seven two-panel, one-position 
subscribers’ positions; one test and plug- 
ging-up position; one wunequipped 
tion (for ultimate extension, but used in- 
itially as a cable storing 
one cable-turning section. 


posi- 


section); and 
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The initial equipment provides for 800 
subscribers’ lines with a four-panel mul- 
tiple; 100 magneto junctions for outlying 
districts; 10 both way junctions from the 
military common battery exchange; 10 
both way junctions from the naval auto- 
matic exchange; and 20 service lines with 
a four-panel multiple. The equipment has 
an ultimate capacity of 2,000 lines. 


The magneto position has ten cord cir- 
cuits which have been especially designed 
for completing calls, either between the 
magneto lines or from magneto subscrib- 
ers to common battery subscribers. To 
permit of connecting magneto subscribers 
to common battery subscribers, the sub- 
scribers’ multiple is arranged to appear 
on the magneto position. Calls from com- 
mon battery subscribers to magneto sub- 
scribers are completed by means of trans- 
fer working from the common battery to 
the magneto position. 


The first of the subscribers’ positions is 
fitted with jack-ended junction cord-cir- 
cuits to serve both junctions and subscrib- 
ers, and the answering jacks associated 
with the junctions from the naval and 
military exchanges are equipped on this 
position. All positions are fitted with a 
dial in order that the naval exchange ex- 
tensions may be dialed direct. 


All subscribers’ positions are equipped 
with 16 cord circuits, three of which are 
arranged to deal with calls originating 
from ten call office kiosks which are fit- 
ted with prepayment type coin boxes. 

A combined main and intermediate dis- 
tributing frame is provided for terminat- 
ing all subscribers’ outside cables and junc- 
tions. The intermediate portion of the 
frame provides the necessary jumpering 
facilities required for the subscribers call- 
ing and multiple circuits. 

Although the full complement of sub- 
scribers’ meters have not been installed 
initially, arrangements are such that these 
can be fitted when required. At present 
only 100 meters are equipped, but these 
can be jumpered in to any line as re- 
quired for checking subscribers’ calls. 

Complaints are dealt with at a chief 
operator’s desk, which has lines between 
the manual switchboard and the test desk. 

Routine tests for subscribers’ lines are 
made from the test and plugging-up po- 
sition of the switchboard. Facilities are 
provided here for extending to the test 
desk any faulty lines on which detailed 
tests require to be made. 

The power plant consists of two motor- 
generator sets operating from the pub- 
lic supply, a petrol engine-driven genera- 
tor set and duplicate main batteries, each 
of 20 cells, with an initial capacity of 
294 ampere-hours and an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 882 ampere-hours. 

The normal charging arrangements are 
to run the supply-driven generator sets 
either singly or in parallel. The petrol 
engine generator set is installed for use 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 10. 

1. This question should be referred to 

your manager. 

See introduction to questions and an- 

swers. 

3. This procedure is unnecessary. 
a message is repeated the supervisor 
should advise the party, requesting to 
have the message repeated, that the 
company will not assume liability for 
error. If he does not object to this 
condition, the supervisor arranges to 
have the message repeated. 

4. Ring back immediately and pass your 
order for the desired number. 

5. If the calling party says that the tele- 
phone he wishes to reach is in a par- 
ticular department, enter this informa- 
tion in the “address name” space. If 
the department is reached through a 
P. B. X. extension, the call is subject 
to the person-to-person rate and this 
information should be given to the 
calling party. 


nN 


Before 








in the event of a breakdown or the fail- 
ure of the public supply. Duplicate ring- 
ing machines, one to run from the public 
supply and the other from the exchange 
battery, are provided to give the neces- 
sary ringing tone facilities required for the 
operation of the equipment. 

The subscribers’ telephones are all of 
Siemens Brothers’ & Co. well-known 
“Neophone,” high-efficiency type. 

The Neophone was standardized by the 
British Post Office about four years ago 
on account of its transmission, efficiency 
and articulation, after exhaustive tests. It 
proved so successful in service that it has 
since been adopted by many important 
overseas telephone administrations. 


Saved on Telephone Calls; Rail- 
road Train Is Wrecked. 

Efforts on the part of railway employes 
to save their company money are held par- 
tially responsible by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s safety bureau for de- 
railment of a passenger train on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad near Sobieski, Wis., last Feb- 
ruary 8. 

An employe was killed and five passen- 
gers and three employes were injured in 
the accident, which the safety bureau said 
was caused directly by a broken rail. 

The report said, however, that dis- 
patchers were reluctant to use the telephone 
to summon aid in repairing the track be- 
cause “of the additional expense which 
would be incurred.” 

“In this instance,” the report said, “the 
curtailment of expenditures was carried to 
an extreme, which was one of the con- 
tributing factors leading up to the occur- 
rence of this accident.” 














No. 100 
Central Office 


Protector 


Efficient in discharging 
high potential as well as 
sneak currents to ground 
—resistance of heat coils 
3!/, to 4 ohms. 

° 
Economical because the 
heat coils are self-solder- 
ing and are not removed 
or replaced. Simply push 
the line spring over the 
coil to reset. 

. 
Provided with an alarm 
circuit that instantly in- 
dicates a fault. 

. 
The Central Office Pro- 
tector you should use. 
Write for full information. 


COOK ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


2700 Southport Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 

NaponeE, Nes.—The Naponee Home 
Telephone Co., of Franklin county, has 
filed articles of incorporation with the sec- 
retary of state. The authorized capital is 
$11,850, and is subscribed by George S. Gil- 
lard, T. G. Thomas, Harry Croley and 
Henry Graf. : 

Elections. 

Linn Grove, lowA.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Telephone Co., directors elected for 
the coming year were: Albert Hansen, 
N. P. Nelson and Halvor Hegna on the 
south side; Geo. D. Phillips, Oscar Peter- 
son and Walter Seger on the north; and 
O. E. Anderson in town. 

The report of the manager showed the 
company to be in good condition when the 
general loss of business, due to economic 
conditions, is taken into consideration. 

Telephone rates have been reduced from 
those 


prevailing heretofore. The new 
schedule for the non-stockholders is: 
3usiness telephones $21 per year; resi- 


dence telephones $15, with an additional 
discount of $1 per year if a full year’s 
rental is paid in advance by February 15. 
Stockholders’ rates are $18.20 for  busi- 
ness telephones and $12.20 for residence 
and rural service, with the same advance 
payment discount allowance. 

SHELLSBURY, IowA.—The Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. has elected J. W. 
O’Brien president; Jess Shaull, vice-nres- 
ident; John Quinn, secretary; Elsie 
Weatherwax, treasurer; Inez Freeman, 
central operator. Miss Freeman’s duties 
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began March 1. She has been assistant 
operator for several years. 

WoopHuLL, Iowa.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Woodhull Village 
Telephone Co., these directors were elected: 
S. H. Whitcomb, F. J. Wendt, Geo. E. 
Swanson, A. P. Johnson and Adolph Swan- 
son. The directors declared a $5.50 divi- 
dend for each share of stock. The directors 
in turn elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, S. H. Whitcomb; vice-president, A. 
P. Johnson; secretary, Geo. E. Swanson; 
treasurer and collector, Fred J. Wendt; 
general manager, Adolph Swanson. 

ALTAMONT, Kans.—The Farmers Tele- 
phone Association, which organized here 
in protest to the rates charged by the 
Kansas Home Telephone Co., has elected: 

Alva Davis, president; Arthur W. 
Thomas, vice-president; and Byron Tal- 
helm, secretary. Mr. Davis is manager of 
the Farmers Elevator Co. and the other 
two are farmers from nearby communi- 
ties. 

Liserty CENTER, OuIo.—Officers of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. have been 
reelected as follows: President, Cornelius 
Wolf; vice-president, P. E. Johnston; sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. L. Beilharz; E. 
E. Eddy, lineman. Rates were reduced 
$1.00 per month, effective March 1. 

Miscellaneous. 

Wi_MINGToN, Det. — Christopher L. 
Ward, Jr., of Wilmington and William J. 
Wardall of New York were appointed re- 
ceivers in chancery court on May 2 for the 
Indiana Central Telephone Co. of 80 Broad 
street, New York. The receivership bill 
was filed by Messrs. Ward and Wardall, 
who are receivers for the Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co. The defendant corpo- 
ration simultaneously filed an answer ad- 
mitting insolvency and consenting to ap- 
pointment of receivers. 

Orrawa, Itt.—Grain prices have doubled 
in the past six weeks and agitation for a 
slash in rural telephone rates at the Utica 
and Ottawa exchanges has died down. 

One of the committee of six farmers, 
appointed early in March to confer with 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. officials with the 
object of having rates cut, said on April 
26: “Grain prices have gone up steadily 
since the conference with the telephone 
company officials, and I think that no fur- 
ther action on the rates will be taken.” 

The farmers of the Ottawa exchange pay 
2.25 a month for their telephone service 
and those of the Utica exchange pay $2 a 
month. The farmers committee asked that 
the rates on both exchanges be slashed so 
that the rates would be $1.25 monthly. 

IrETON, Iowa.—A dispute over switching 
rates between the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Reading Township Rural 
Telephone Co. and the Ireton Rural Tele- 
phone Co. resulted in the disconnection of 
the two latter companies, which are instal- 
ling a switchboard of their own on the 
Harry Johnson farm adjoining Ireton on 
the east. 

The rural companies are in connecticns 
with towns east, north and the all-rural 
lines, but do not include Ireton. A messen- 
ger service will be had, however, and all 
Ireton folks may go to the office and com- 
municate with any one free of charge. 
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St. James, Minn.—Willard Forsyth, 
who has been manager of the St. James 
Telephone Co. for the last 28 years, has 
resigned. The board of directors of the 
company has named Arnold G. Stradtman 
to fill the vacancy. 

New York, N. Y.—Telephone discon- 
nections in April were about 15 per cen 
less than the average for the first quarter 
of the year in the territory of the New 
York Telephone Co. and in the United 
States as a whole. The New York com- 
pany’s net station loss in April was 14,496, 
preliminary figures, against an average loss 
ot 18,781 monthly in the first quarter of the 
year. 

Telephone men wish to await further re- 
sults before predicting an early change from 
the minus to the plus side. Disconnections 
this year are substantially lower than in 
1932, however. Meanwhile, the Bell Sys- 
tem has had good traffic gains sustained 
throughout recent weeks, especially in toll 
messages, which are important revenue 
builders. 

Martins Ferry, Ounto.—The home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Escott in Olivett was 
destroyed by fire recently, due to the lack 
of telephone facilities in the village. There 
was no way of notifying the Barnesville 
fire department in time to save the struc- 
ture. 

Sumter, S. C.—Announcement has been 
made of the removal of the head offices to 
Sumter by the South Carolina Telephcne 
So. and the Georgia Continental Telephone 
Co. The general offices will be situated 
on the seventh floor of the City Nationa! 
Bank building. 

Among those transferred to Sumter 
are: W. O. Randall, general manager; W. 
D. Wilkinson, auditor; Ray Gallman, gen- 
eral bookkeeper; L. M. Lomax, plant ac- 
countant. 

Announcement was also made of the 
transfer of W. C. Moore, district manager, 
from Sumter to Cookville, Tenn., where 
he will continue work with the Southern 
Continental Telephone Co., and the ap- 
pointment of H. J. Wright as district man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Wright was formerly with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 12 
years at Fort Worth, Texas. 

Browntown, Wis.—lIver Ellingson, 69 
years old, member of the Green count) 
board of supervisors, died May 2, at his 
home here, after a four-weeks’ illness. A 
graduate of Valparaiso University, he was 
formerly a teacher, but for several years 
had been president of the Browntown Tele- 
phone Co. and the owner of a gasoline sta- 
tion. 

MILWAUKEE, Wrs.—President William 
R. McGovern, of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., reports the loss in telephones is gradu- 
ally being retarded. During the first three 
weeks of April a gain in telephones was 
made at each of 20 exchanges, cut of a total 
of 96 operated by the company. At 17 ex- 
changes the number of telephones in service 
at the end of the three weeks was ut- 
changed. 

The company as a whole experienced 4 
net loss of 1,603 telephones during the pe 
riod, compared to a net loss of 1,728 in the 
comparable period of March. 
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